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Lesson Calendar 
1. October 7.—The Two Great 


“By M ary A 


Commandments. .........-. Mark 12 : 28-34 and 38-44 
2. October 14.—The Ten Virgins s Matt. 25 : 1-19 
3. October 21.—The Parable of the Talents Gate moe Matt. *5 14-30 
4. October 28.—Jesus Anointed in Bethany... .. Matt. 26 : 6-16 
- November 4,—The Lord’s Supper . Matt. 26: pose 
4 November 11.—Jesus in Gethsemane ..... . Matt. 26 : 36-50 
. November 18.—Jesus Befor: Caiaphas ..... Matt. 26 : 57- 8 
4 November 25.—The World s Temperance Sunday . Isa. 5 : 11-23 
9 December 2.—Jesus Before Pilate. ....... Luke 23 : 13-25 
xo. December 9.—Jesus on the Cross ........ Luke 23 : 33-46 
11, December 16.—Jesus Risen from the Dead . . Matt. 28 : 1-15 
12. December 23.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven. . . . Luke 24 : 36-53 
Or, Alternate. (Christmas Lesson) ...... John 1: 1-14 
13. December 30.—Review. 
ae 
Last Flowers 
By Emilye A. Braddock 
HANDFUL of wild asters, 
Of paly, purple bloom! 
Not theirs rose-flush of beauty, 
Nor haunting, sweet perfume. 
Yet, out from wood and meadow, 
We seize and hold them fast ; 
Of all the year’s fair treasures 
Dearest, because the last. 
And well, star-name and semblance 
They bear, by mystic sign 


To give, for drear days coming, 
Hope’s promises divine. 


Essex, Conn. 








The Publisher wishes to give readers of The Sun- 
day School Times round-trip cruise tickets to the 
World's Sunday-School Convention to be held in 
Rome next May, at no money cost to the readers. 
Would you care to be included in the distribution ? 
If so, please drop him a postal asking for particulars. 
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‘The Cold Plunge Start 


To do the hardest thing first, when we can choose, 
is a safe rule tor success. Nothing is likely to put 
more vigor and life and consciousness of power into 
a man, for the entire day, than the knowledge that 
in the first hours of the day he accomplished some- 
thing that was both hard and worth while. Nothing 
‘*takes it out’? of a man more surely than the con- 
sciousness, along toward the afternoon, that he has 
not done that particular thing that he hoped to do this 
day, and that now, because of the crowding in of 
other things, is not likely to get attention until to- 
morrow. Many a day is practically wasted because 
of our deceiving ourselves into the belief that we would 


do ‘‘a little later'’ the hard task that we ought to 
have plunged into the moment breakfast was over, or 
the office was reached. Professor James’ wise coun- 
sel to do something every day of our lives that we don't 
want to do and ought to do, might well be strengthened 
by the further counsel, ‘‘ and do it first.’ The exhilara- 
tion of the reaction of a cold plunge bath when one is 
first up is not only physical ; the will-victory doubles 
the gain of the habit. The ‘‘cold plunge’’ method 
of beginning our work is likely to double our powcr. 
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The Only Cure for Homesickness 

Every living soul belongs in the kingdom of 
heaven. That is its home, and so long as it is away 
from home jt will suffer with a homesickness more 
keen than any that was ever caused by separation 
from an earthly dwelling-place. Many a one, even 
among.the disciples of Christ, knows this to his sor- 
row, and is to-day dragging out a weary, burdened, 
joyless existence because he is keeping himself out- 
side of that home by holding on to some conscious 
sin, or by holding off from some plain duty. It 
doesn’t pay.. No pleasure of self-indulgence bal- 
ances the heartache of homesickness for heaven and 
the Heavenly Fathew But the joy of getting home 
again after we have strayed! What ashes, shen, all 
our self-centered pleasures are seen to have been! The 
Home-coming is a joyous cure—and the only cure— 
for the misery of living in a far country. 


x 
Hope for the Minister’s Children 


Christian influences do not necessarily start a boy 
on his way to the Devil. It might fairly be supposed 
that they did, from the talk so commonly heard about 
ministers’ sons going to the bad. This popular fal- 
lacy has received a number of hard knocks in the 
course of years, but probably none so hard as one 
which it is to be hoped will prove death-dealing,—a 
remarkable essay by the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Canon of Westminster Abbey, published this year in 
‘*The Nineteenth Century,’’ on ‘‘The Children of 
the Clergy."" The Bishop deals with facts, not 
theory, for he bases what he has to say on the self- 
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imposed task he has carried through of examining 
the parentage of every person whose name occurs 
in the sixty-six volumes of the ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography '’ [of Great Britain], confining him- 
self to the centuries following the Reformation. The 
significance of the result of this investigation appears 
from the fact that of 2,130 men and women distin- 
guished for marked services to their nation, whose 
fathers were either doctors, lawyers, or ministers, 
350 were the children of doctors, 510 the children 
of lawyers, and 1,270 the children of ministers. 
In an extensive article the writer goes on to prove 
his assertion that ‘‘The superiority has been one 
not of numbers only but of degree. From clerical 
homes have sprung sons more distinguished, and a 
larger number of more distinguished sons, than from 
the homes of any secular profession.’’ There is noth- 
ing surprising in this demonstration that the religion 
of Jesus Christ has a practical, working value for this 
world. The only wonder is that Christ's own follow- 
ers are so slow to see it. 


ax 
Making Good Use of the Enemy 


Overcoming is the keenest joy in life. Shall we, 
then, dread, or welcome, the opportunity to over- 
come? The man who has fallen so many times be- 
fore his worst sintfoe that he has given up counting 
his failures, yet who desperately, blindly fights on, 
groping for the light through the tears of his bitter 
discouragement, hoping against hope, in agony of 
soul, that he may yet win,—it is no wonder that he 
dreads in shrinking terror the next onslaught of the 
enemy. He knows that the enemy knows the well- 
worn track through broken will and shattered resolu- 
tions into the citadel of his life. But why may he 
not gain strength, after all, by recognizing that that 
very attack is his opportunity, permitted of God, to 
taste the keen joy of overcoming? Without the re- 
newal of the fight, there would be no chance to regain 
the lost character, the lost will. The enemy can be 
made the stepping-stone to all that one longs for ; 
and without the-enemy, now, there would be no such 
restoration. Half the force of the attack will be gone 
when the enemy finds that he is welcomed! But 
only in Christ's strength may we safely do this. 
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In the Day of Let-Down 


HERE is a very common experience in every life 
to which we do not often hear direct reference, — 
perhaps because we are ashamed of the experi- 

ence, or think that it indicates something fundament- 
ally wrong. Most of us do not often care to 
acknowledge our moral fluctuations. Yet honesty is 
the best policy, in self-management as in other things ; 
and honesty demands that we recognize that we are 
not always at the same level of spiritual warmth, and 
that sometimes we are at a very low ebb indeed. 

Some days are nearly what they ought to be. We 
pray, and the exercise comforts us ; we have the as- 
surance that our prayers are heard, and we are satis- 
fied with the answer, be it what it may. On such 
days we have warm feelings for all men, and the petty 
annoyances of living are rolled easily away from a 
heart too full for them to enter or disturb. The sense 
of God and his goodness is very near to us; we re- 
joice in our faith, and any sacrifice for it is sweet. 

Suddenly there comes a morning when, with no ap- 
parent good feason, every feeling is reversed. Or the 
reason may be only too apparent. In either case, 
the shrilly discordant note ruins the whole harmony 
of living, and for days we are’ plunged into an exist- 
ence wherein the very foundations seem tottering. 

In these days prayer seems like crying to a sky of 


brass, life is fought against a world of iron, the rasp- 
ing of the day leaves us with the feeling that most 
men are terribly unworthy, and we are harassed with 
black doubts that whisper, if they do not yet dare to 
speak aloud, ‘‘Is our faith in the unseen, after all, a 
reasonable thing ?’’ 

Extremes meet, and nowhere oftener than in the 
individual soul. Yet this temptation to fluctuation is 
not an indication of a weak character. It is, in fact, 
more characteristic of the best characters than of the 
poorer. It is only the man that fights who grows ex- 
hausted. The most admirable of men confess to the ex- 
perience. John the Baptist on one day declares, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world !’’and a little later he is sending a wistful mes- 
sage to that same One, ‘‘ Art thou he that cometh, or 
look we for another ?’’ Elijah is triumphant upon 
Mount Carmel ; the people were shouting, ‘‘ Jehovah, 
he is God. Jehoyah, he is God.'’ The next day 
Elijah is found under the juniper-tree, moaning, ‘* It 
is enough ; now, O Jehovah, take away my life ; for I 
am not better than my fathers."* 

There is found only one Man who had no moral 
variability,-in all the records of humanity, and that 
Man is the ideal of earth and heaven. Let us accept 
with open eyes the fact that morally we are like a 
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compass, deflected now this way and now that. Per- 
haps the best man is he who oftenest points to what 
is right, the worst man he who oftenest points to what 
is wrong. The two steadiest men are the seasoned 
saint and the complete rogue ; they vary the least, 
while the most of us come in between. 

But in admitting the fact, we do not need to sub- 
mit weakly to it. No great guilt attaches to the 
fluctuation, but endless guilt attaches to passive sub- 
mission to it. Heavenly wisdom and sympathy will 
work with us in overcoming ; indeed, they seem to 
anticipate the days when we are our worst selves. 
‘*When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee.’’ ‘‘Is any among you suffering? let him 
pray. Is any cheerful? let him sing praise.'’ The 
evil day will come, but we are not left helpless. 

When the day of let-down is here, it is a good plan 
to recognize it, admit it, and lay seige to it. Let us 
ask ourselves what brought it about. In almost every 
case we can find out. Sometimes we shall find that 
we are simply tired out. Spurgeon is reported to have 
said that, with him, exhaustion of body meant ex- 
haustion of soul. It is easy to see the cure when this 
is so, —physical recuperation is about all one needs. 

But there are much more difficult and stubborn 
cases, of which Elijah’s is a typical example. His 
spiritual depression was caused by disappointed ex- 
pectations, Things had not gone as he had antici- 
pated, and as he had every right to think that they 
would go. His brilliant victory was followed by an 
ignominious defeat, and he was forced to flee from 
the very Jezebel to whose idolatrous worship he had 
delivered a death blow. This is the commonest and 
the most dangerous cause with most of us. Our best 
and most exalted work has come to naught; some 
ally, some Christian man, has thoroughly disappointed 
us ; some good plan worthy of Heaven's help has 
been crushed, and we lie with it in the dust. Under 
the juniper-tree we sit with Elijah. 

That great man made two great mistakes under the 
tree of repining. In the first place, he declared fail- 
ure too soon. He gave up hope before he had seen 
the end of God’s plan ; he had seen only one phase 
of the battle, and thought that it was all over. And 
who of us has not tasted defeat when the battle was 
only half begun! Second, he was guilty of unreason- 
able expectations. ‘‘I am not better than my fathers."’ 
But who of us is commissioned to outshine his 
fathers? The problems of life are very old, and they 
have resisted individual attack with discouraging re- 
gularity. If we can hold what our fathers won, and 
strengthen it ever so little, we have done well. Some 
day we shall learn that the price of advance is over- 
whelmingly disproportionate to its seeming size. 

But what shall we do, what can we expect God to 
do for us, when the day of the shadow of the juniper- 
tree comes again’ In Elijah’s case, God did just 
this for him: gave him a little temporary help, and 
bade him push on. Elijah was in such a condition 
that God could do nothing for him until his despond- 
ency had somewhat eased up. And when this day 
comes to us, we shall cry to God. He will not clear 
it all up at once, but some temporary help will come. 
Perhaps some Sabbath service will lift us up a peg or 
two, —perhaps a line that we read will do it, or some 
kind heart that sees our trouble. Some messenger of 
God will be ready, if we will receive him ; it was an 
angel that came to Elijah. And we may have to go 
on what is brought then for a long time, as Elijah 
went on that food for forty days. 

And what then? There will come a new revelation 
of God. After forty days, Elijah was in Mt. Horeb, 
and was looking upon that peak whereon the law was 
given to Moses and the elders. There God revealed 
himself to the discouraged man. Elijah was a whirl- 
wind of a man, and he saw a whirlwind that rent the 
rocks ; but God was not in that whirlwind. Elijah 
was a man trembling with passion, and he saw an 
earthquake that shook the mountains like playthings ; 
but God was not in the earthquake. Elijah was a 
fiery man, who would like to burn up opposition as 
straw, and he saw a terrible fire ; but God was not in 
the fire. Then there was a great silence, and pres- 
ently Elijah heard a ‘still small voice.'' That voice 
was unlike anything in himself just then, and he 
knew it was God. When the voice rebukes him, 
*t What doest thou here, Elijah?*’ the man’s great 
heart pours out its great complaint: ‘‘I have been 
very jealous for Jehovah, the God of hosts ; for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword ; and I, even I only, am left; and they seek 
my life, to take it away.'’ 

It was a massive complaint that the prophet uttered; 
not selfish, but the bitterness of a great passion for 
righteousness, disappointed. God hearS it, ‘neither 
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rebuking nor answering. He simply bids the man 
go back and take up his work again, anoint two 
kings, and select Elisha as his successor. Yet it was 
an answer ; for it bade him continue, which is from 
God a promise ; and it indicated that he should not 
complete the work, for he was to have a successor. 
Seemingly almost as an afterthought, the voice does 
show to him the error of his complete despondency, 
which could not see that the people were not wholly 
lost: ‘* Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal.’’ 
This is God's way of lifting us back again: a tem- 
porary help till we are fit for a new revelation, and 
then the new revelation of himself. Experiences will 
differ in every case, yet this is the direction of the 
path to the recovery of a lost spiritual balance. At 
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the last, it is the ‘still small voice’’ that wins us, 
and it is that voice that will win'this world. We, 
like Elijah, would prefer the crushing forces of wind 


or fire ; but His is a sweeter and a better way. Sup-° 


pose God had listened to the man under the juniper- 
tree,—then would that man have tnissed his triumph- 
ant life and the chariot of fire. Suppose God were 
to give me what,in my depression, I ask for! Better, 
thrice better, his way, and the direction of the still 
small voice. It is the voice that the world is listen- 
ing for ; the voice that the world will know when the 
world is ready to listen. 


‘* Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea, 
And laden souls by thousands, meekly stealing, 
Kind Shepherd, turn their weary steps to thee.”’ 
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May We Enjoy Loving ? 

Dr. Babcock used to talk joyously about ‘the 
fun of doing good.’ He found more fun in it than 
in doing evil ; and so does every one who tries it. It 
is the way of the transgressor that is hard, This truth 
ought to make plain the truth as to the experience 
that one is likely to have in loving, about which a 
New York state reader writes : 

I am deeply interested in the aspect of loving given by you 
and by Dr. Dunning. But have I gone on all these years with 
a wrong idea of what love is? In ‘* The Pilot,"’ you seem to 
place it so much in the light of a formal service, merely giving 
precedence to other desires and other interests than our own, 
and this not necessarily with a hearty good will. Putting aside 
simple feeling and emotion, may not love to God and to others 
be accompanied by a gladness in serving which is apart from 
all formal duty ? 

It is a duty to love whether we feel like it or not ; 
but the soul probably does not live who, having given 
love a fair trial, fails to find more genuine joy in lov- 
ing than in any other exercise of life. The truth that 
has been repeatedly urged in these columns is that 
love is not dependent upon our feelings, and that if, 
for any reason, we do not happen to /ee/ loving to- 
ward another, that does not excuse us, and need not 
prevent us, from loving that other just as much as 
though we did feel like it. Most of us make the mis- 
take of waiting in our love until the gladness in serv- 
ing comes—and some keep on waiting throughout 
life ; whereas God would have us reverse the order, 
and go ahead with love as the first and supreme duty 
toward man and God, trusting him to send us the joy 
and gladness in service if he will. And he will. 


x 
Respecting the Pastor 


If the only men and women whom we could hon- 
estly and heartily respect were those in whose lives 
we could find nothing to disagree with, the world 
would be a cheerless place to live in. Perhaps this 
way of looking at a certain question had not occurred 
to the New Jersey teacher who comes with the follow- 
ing problem : 

Given a class of young men, capable of uplift into high 
action on tobacco and other questions because of the classes 
of boys, imitative, just below them ; given, also, a pastor who 
uses tobacco, who has boys of his own, who belongs to a 
church which has made public utterance nst this habit, 
and who thinks he can’t stop, and defends himself by saying 
that the majority of ministers smoke,—yet a godly man in 
most ways: 

What is the duty of the young men’s Sunday-school teacher, 
and how is it to be performed? How is one to retain the 
proper attitude of respectful obedience toward this pastor ? 

The pastor here is apparently not from the pulpit 
advocating smoking, nor publicly or privately urging 
young men to form the habit. It is one of his per- 
sonal practises of which this Sunday-school teacher, 
with many others, does not approve. The teacher 
need not be any less positive and earnest in meeting 
his duty by letting his young men know 4zs views as 
to tobacco-using, and by pointing out to them his con- 
viction, with the facts upon which such convictions are 
based, that they will make stronger, cleaner, abler 
men in body and mind, whether in or out of the 
Lord's service, if they keep their bodies normal in- 
stead of rendering them abnormal. But it is just as 
much a duty, also, for this teacher to be loyal to his 
pastor, as a godly man entitled to respect and loyalty 
for all that is commendable in him. This can be 
done, and this ought to be done; and when it is 
rightly done, the pupils of the class will respond with 
equal loyalty and respect. One of the earliest les- 


sons that all ought to learn, in Sunday-school and out, 
is that of thinking more about the lovely than the un- 
lovely in those about us. For to do this heartily is 
the surest way to help others to get rid of the unlovely 
in their own lives. 
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Confusing Man’s and God’s Forgiveness 

Notwithstanding that man is. made in God's 
image, there are some prerogatives that God has not 
turned over to man. It is important to recognize this 
when considering such a question as that which is 
raised in the following friendly letter from a long-time 
reader in Ohio: 

I hope you will excuse an old Sunday-school teacher for 
offering a friendly criticism on your exposition of forgiveness 
or forgiving in Notes on Open Letters, in the Times of July 
2iI, 1 

It seems to me that in your argument to substantiate your 
claim that we can and must forgive without the consent or 
willingness of the offender or wrongdoer, you confound w#//- 
ingness to forgive with forgiveness itself. To me, every Chris- 
tian must be of a forgiving spirit, and as such will seek recon- 
ciliation, and will manifest a forgiving spirit instead of a 
spirit of revenge or retaliation. In so doing he will ‘‘ heap 
coals of fire’’ on the head of an enemy, and thus help to bring 
about a reconciliation, thus fulfilling the injunction to live 
peaceably with all men so far as lies in our power. But God 
does not and cannot forgive man without man’s seeking it 
with his whole heart. Neither can a man forgive another 
without his asking it. God does not require us to do that 
which he can and will not do. This I understand to be God's 
law and his teaching on forgiveness. 

God’s forgiveness and man’s forgiveness are as 
different as humanity and divinity. When God for- 
gives a penitent, seeking sinner for his sin, God in 
Christ saves that sinner from the death into which his 
sin has brought him. And it is true, so far as we 
know, that that death-destroying forgiveness of God’s 
is not forced upon any unwilling soul ; that such for- 
giveness cannot even be bestowed unless it is sought 
and received. But a moment's thought will show 
one that God's life-saving, sin-destroying forgiveness 
of man is as utterly unlike, not only in degree but in 
its very nature, man’s forgiveness of a fellow-man, as 
are God's acts of. creation unlike man’s acts of build- 
ing. ‘Who can forgive sins, but God alone ?’’ 
God forgives sin along with the sinner ; man cannot 
forgive sin, but forgives his fellow-man only. There- 
fore we must not attempt to regulate our ideas of our 
duty in forgiving others by what we know, or believe 
we know, concerning God’s forgiveness. It is our 
duty, for example, to love our enemies, and we can- 
not love them while we do not forgive them ; yet an 
enemy is not likely to seek forgiveness. So we must 
forgive him while he remains an enemy. To forgive 
is simply to give up, or cancel. We may cancel or 
wipe out any claim that we have against another, even 
though he does not seek this or accept it. Most of 
the forgiveness that really-accomplishes anything in 
this world—and there is no power among men that 
accomplishes more—is unsought forgiveness, which 
so often breaks down the hatred and unlove of the 
forgiven by its very unselfishness, its refusal to wait 
until asked for. Forgiveness that won't operate until 
it is sought after is no more true forgiveness than love 
which must be solicited is true love. Love never 
waits to be asked ; and forgiveness is only one of 
love’s manifold acts. 


Energetic effort in your spare time may secure you 
a lifetime opportunity—the round trip to the World’s 
Convention in Rome next May, at no money cost to 
yourself, Will you ask the Times Company about it? 
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The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 





PROPOSE in this brief paper to try to give a sim- 
ple answer to the two questions—Did our Lord 
really institute the Lord’s Supper as a standing 

ordinance for his church? And, if so, with what de- 
sign ? 

eThat Jesus did indeed eat a parting meal with his 
disciples, and speak tender and significant words on 
that occasion, is beyond all reasonable doubt. But 
did he institute an ordinance to be observed by 
his church in perpetuity ; and, above all, did he at- 
tach to.it those attributes and virtues which are com- 
monly associated with the word ‘‘sacrament’’? On 
the negative side of this question itis pointed out that, 
while the first three Gospels (John is silent) recount 
the circumstances of the last supper, only one of 
them (Luke) has the words, ‘‘ this do in remembrance 
of me’’ (22: 19), and even this is regarded by many 
critics as not belonging to the original text (see Re- 
vised Version, margin). There remains then, it is 
urged, only Paul as a witness (1 Cor. 11: 23). And 
Paul's testimony is discounted on the ground that it 
does not belong to the earliest Christian tradition. 

But this is going too far. The testimony of Paul is 
really a very weighty and decisive fact, and is not to 
be got rid of in this summary fashion. For, first, it 
is the oldest of all the testimonies. It is given, too, 
it will be remembered, under a very solemn attestation. 
‘For I received of [Greek afo] the Lord that which 
alsoI delivered unto you.’’ This does not necessarily 
mean that Paul got it immediately in vision or by 
revelation—narratives of fact are not communicated 
in this way—but that it was handed down to him 
from the Lord through those who had it directly from 
Jesus : in other words, from some of the apostles who 
were present at the scene. The point of time in the 
past when Paul received it is not given, but it must 
have been before the founding of the Corinthian 
‘Church (A. D. 54), and probably goes back to the 
years immediately succeeding his ‘conversion. He 
was then in intimate association with the apostles 
(Acts 9:: 27). He lived with Peter for fifteen days at 
Jerusalem (Gal. 1: 18), and must have taken part 
with that oldest of churches in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Afterwards he labored with Barna- 
bas in the Church at Antioch, organized after the 
Jerusalem model (Acts 11: 26). Paul knew per- 
fectly, therefore, the practise of these churches, and 
the accounts given by eye-witnesse§ of what hap- 
pened at the Last Supper; and itis inconceivable 
that he should have put twice (1 Cor. 11 : 24, 25) into 
the: mouth of Jesus, ‘‘This do in remembrance of 
me,'’ if the Lord had not spoken these or equivalent 
words. 

But, second, Paul's testimony, as these things 
show, was not the expression of his. own belief only, 
but is a witness to the belief and practice of the 
churches generally. He must have known that the 
account. he gave was that held and believed in the 
churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, and elsewhere, 
which were, or -had- been, under direct apostolic su- 
pervision. It was in fact, as even the opponents of 
this view do not dispute, the general belief of the 
churches of fhe time, and, as the general observance 
proves, one which went back to the beginning. Had 
it: been a wrong belief, it is hardly credible that it 
should not have been corrected by some of the apos- 
tles then living, or by churches that did know the 
truth of the matter, or by John when he came to write 
his Gospel in supplement to the rest. The same argu- 
ment applies here as might be applied to baptism. 
We have a general usage and belief of the church. 
We are here, at most, only some twenty or twenty- 
five years from the time of the institution of the sup- 
per ; is it conceivable that the church could be mis- 
taken on a point so important? Let any one carry 
back his thoughts twenty-five years in regard to any 
crucial fact connected with the worship or practise of 
his own church, and ask if it would be possible for 
the general body to be mistaken as to its origin. 

I think, therefore, that Paul’s testimony establishes 
the fact of an institution by Christ, an . would only 
remark further on this point that there is nothing in 
the Gospel accounts which conflicts with, or need 
throw doubt on, this witness of the apostle. The 
three narratives in the Gospels give, in all essen- 
tials, with variation of expression, some more fully, 
some less, the same narrative of institution as 
Paul does. His, in fact, might read as a passage 
from a fourth gospel; and if the precise words, 
‘* Do this in remembrance of me,"' are absent in Mat- 
thew and Mark, it must only be because they. are 
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thought to be implied in the other words spoken by 
Jesus, or are assumed as a matter of course in accord- 
ance with the universal usage of the church at the 
time when the Gospels were written—not in the least 
as suggesting that that usage was wrong. Indeed, the 
narrative, with its solemn account of how the Lord 
took the bread. and brake it, and gave it to tne dis- 
ciples with the words ‘‘this is my body,’’ and in like 
manner took the cup, and distributed it with the 
words, ‘‘this cup is the new covenant in my blood,"’ 
has all the aspect of an act intended to be remem- 
bered and repeated, and not the aspect of a passing 
meal. I contend, therefore, that we are justified in 
holding that the church rightly interpreted our Lord’s 
desire and intention—nay, was giving effect to his 
express command—in observing it as a sacred me- 
morial of his passion. This view will be strengthened 
when we now consider its design. 

We have only, I think, to keep our minds clearly 
fixed on the circumstances in which the Supper was 
originally instituted, to see how absolutely incen- 
sistent with Christ’s motives and words were the theo- 
ries of those who suppose that when he said, ‘this is 
my body,”’ ‘‘this cup is the new covenant ir my 
blood,’’ he was giving his “eral body and blood to 
be eaten and drunk by his disciples. Only remember 
that when the Supper was instituted Christ was actually 
sitting alive and well in the midst of his disciples. 
His body had not yet been broken, nor his blood 
shed. How, then. could he take the bread and wine, 
and say in any literal sense, ‘‘this is my body,"’ 
‘*this is my blood’’ (which he does not say)? 
Clearly, I think, his words are: meant to be taken 
only symbolically. But it is equally evident, as 
against those who would represent the Supper simply 
as a friendly meal, that he had a very profound mean- 
ing in what he did. These were very remarkable 
words—‘‘this is my body,’ ‘‘this cup is the new 
covenant in my blood’’—and they compel us to in- 
quire what Jesus did mean by them. 

’ We need not here examine minutely the words of 
institution, on the right interpretation of which every- 
thing obviously depends. They vary slightly in the 
different evangelists. Matthew, for example, alone, 
has the clause, ‘‘ for the remission of sins’’ (26 : 28). 
The word ‘‘ broken'’ occurs only in Paul (1 Cor. 11: 
24), and even there is more than doubtful (in margin : 


in R. V.). But it is certain, from comparison of 
the whole, that Jesus identified the bread and wine 
with his body and blood ; that he broke the bread, 
and spoke cf his blood as shed or poured out, 
and as ratifying a covenant ; and there is no reason 
for denying that he connected it, as Matthew declares, 
with the remission of sins, The whole rite was of the 
simplest description. It was not a rite created en- 
tirely new ; it was grafted on the ordinary Passover 
meal. The only new thing in the rite was that Jesus 
gave the bread and the cup a turn to himself by con- 
stituting them symbols of his body and his blood. 
But that meant much. It gave the ordinance an alto- 
gether new character. It made it a sacrament. 

The question which has been most earnestly agi- 
tated among Protestants themselves is—Whether the 
bread and wine in the Supper are mere symbols, or 
whether, in any real and efficacious way, they con- 
vey grace. Is the Lord’s Supper a purely memorial 
service, which excites, indeed, devout and grateful 
feelings, but does no more? Or did Jesus mean it to 
be, in any special way, a season of communion with 
himself, and of reception of his grace? The former 
or barely symbolical view is usually called the Zwing- 
lian, from the Swiss reformer, Zwingli, who is sup- 
posed to have held it; but it might be shown, I 
think, that Zwingli did not indeed mean to deny a real 
spiritual communion, but that it was only in opposi- 
tion to views of a corporeal presence’ in the Supper 
that he maintained that the bread and wine were only 
symbols, Yet still the question remains, What is 
the blessing, or kind of grace, which the Lord’s Sup- 
per espcially conveys? I do not think we.can affirm 
that it is a grace different in kind from that which 
flows to us through any other ordinance ; but itis pos- 
sible to hold that, as the Supper is expressly said to be 
the ratification of a New Covenant—a covenant made 
and sealed in Christ's blood (the allusion is probably 
to the covenant at Sinai)—its believing use may be 
accompanied, as also in the case of baptism, with 
appropriate measures of the grace of the spirit, in 
enlightening, purifying, strengthening, and giving the 
sense of real communion. The experience of Chris- 
tians at the Lord’s table, which has been to many a 
moment of heavenly vision, will, I think, bear out 
this high view of its character. 

I would sum up, then, with the following proposi- 
tions, which, I think, may be laid down with tolerable 


- certainty respecting this ordinance : 


1. The Lord’s Supper rests on the fact of Christ's 
atoning sacrifice upon the cross, and is a memorial of 
that event, to be regularly observed by the believing 
church. It is an ordinance solely for believers, in 
which they gratefully commemorate the Lord’s death, 
acknowledge their obligations to him, and declare 
their unity with one another as members of the one 
spiritual body. ‘‘The bread which we break, is it 
not a communion of the body of Christ ?’’ (1 Cor. 10: 
16, R. V.). 

2. The symbols in the Supper are bread and wine, 
and these represent the Saviour’s body and blood, 
but are not in any real or substantial way connected 
with them. 

3. The bread and wine represent Christ as the 
nourishment of the life of the soul. He is the true 
bread and true wine of life. But the eating, the only 
eating by which the benefit and blessing of Christ's 
sacrament can be appropriated, or Christ himself 
made the nourishment of our new life, is by faith. 
‘« To eat,’’ as Augustine said, ‘is to believe.’’ 

4. The Supper is also the pledge and seal of the 
new covenant. It pledges to us the blessings which 
it represents. It does this on condition of faith. 

5. The only real presence of Christ in the Supper 
is his spiritual presence, arising from his indissoluble 
union with the souls of his people, and his own prom- 
ise of special nearness when two or three are gathered 
in his name (Matt. 18: 20). ‘Lo,"’ he says, ‘‘I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world "’ 
(Matt. 28: 20). But this presence secures (1) that 
the communion is a rea/ communion—that is, Christ is 
really present to respond to our acts of trust and love, 
and to impart to us the grace of his Spirit ; and (2) 
that the Supper is a real means of grace. 

6. This act of communion points back to the Cross, 
but also forward to the Second Coming—‘‘till He 
come’’ (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

If we keep these simple facts in view, I believe 
we shall not’be far from the true meaning and design 
of the Lord's Supper. 

Giascow, SCOTLAND. 
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COMMON VERSION 


17 7 Now the first day of the feast of un- 
leavened bread the disciples came to Jesus, 
saying unto him, Where wilt thou that we 
papas for thee to eat the passover ? 

18 And he said, Go into the city, to such a 
man, and say unto him, The Master saith, 
My time is at hand ; I will keep the passover 
at thy house with my disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as Jesus had ap- 
pointed them ; and they made ready the pass- 
over. 

20 Now when the even was come, he sat 
down with the twelve. 

at And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall betray me. 

a2 And they were exceeding sorrowful, 
and an every one of them to say unto him, 
Lord, is it I? 

a3 And he answered and said, He that dip- 
peth Ais hand with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as it is written of 
him: but woe unto that man by whom the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


17 Now on the firs day of unleavened 
bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying, 
Where wilt thou that we make ready for thee 
to eat the passover? 18 And he said, Go into 
the city to such a man, and say unto him, 
The Teacher saith, My time is at’ hand; I 
keep the passover at thy house with my dis- 
ciples. 19 And the disciples did as Jesus 
appointed them; and they made ready the 
passover. 

20 Now when even was come, he was ' sit- 
ting at meat with the twelve * disciples; 21 
and as they were eating, he said, Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall * betray me. 
a2 And they were exceeding sorrowful, and 
began to say unto him every one, Is i¢ I, 
Lord? 23 And he answered and said, He 
that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall ¥ betray me. 24 The Son of man 
goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe 


COMMON VERSION 


25 Then Judas, which betrayed him, an- 
swered and said, Master, is it I? He said 
unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 4 And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed #¢, and brake i#, and gave 
st to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is 
my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
‘and gave i¢ to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; 

28 For this is my blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins. 

29 But I say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung an hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives. . 


§ Or, vreclinis 


AMERICAN REVISION 


he had not been born. 25 And Judas, whe 
3 betrayed him, answered and said, Is it I, 
Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 And as they were eating, Jesus took 
5 bread, and blessed, and brake -it; and he 
gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body. 27 And he took a cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink 
ye all of it; 28 for this is my blood of the 
T covenant, which is poured out for many unte 
remission of sins. 29 But I say unto you, I 
shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father's kingdom. 

3jo And when they had sung a hymn, they 
went out into the mount of Olives. 


at table * Many authorities, some ancient, omit disciples. % See marginal note om 


ch. 10. 4. *Gr. for him if that man. 5 Or, a loaf * Some ancient authorities read the cup. 7 Many 


ancient authori insert new. 





Son of man is betrayed ! it had been good for unto that man through whom the Son of man 
is ® betrayed ! good were it *for that man if 


that man if he had not been born. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW many pupils in the average Sunday-school 
class, whether children or adults, can give an 
intelligent, thoughtful explanation of the ob- 

servance of the Lord’s Supper,—not merely of its 
memorial observance in the churches to-day, but of 
its original observance ? Probably most members of 
Christian Sunday-schools have seen the Lord’s Sup- 

r observed, if they have not themselves taken part 
nit. And probably most of them have a more or 
less vague idea as to why it was and is observed. 
Yet very few, after all, appreciate the root meaning 
of the observance, though that meaning is very sim- 
e and clear in the light of the teachings of the 

ible as a whole. Wehave an opportunity, this week, 
to make that meaning so clear to our pupils that they 
will never forget it, and to extend Christ’s own invi- 
tation to partake of this supper, to those who have 
never yet done so, with such a loving and urgent 
winsomeness that they may not longer refuse to ac- 
cept its life-restoring hospitality. 

n beginning, ask how many of your class have 
ever seen the "Communion Service” in church. 
Then ask how many know what it means, and what 
other names are given to it. Let all of your pupils 
who will, give their understanding of why we ob- 
serve it to-day, and why Christ first instituted it 
himself. [The Editor would be glad to receive from 
teachers some of the uninfluenced opinions and 
statements of their pupils as to this, the age of the 
pupil being noted.] You will probably get answers 
that are true in general (such as, ‘‘ because Jesus 
asked us to doit‘in his memory,” ‘‘ because he was 
soon going to die,” ‘‘ because his blood saves sin- 
ners,” and similarly); but it is doubtful whether any 
will give the foundation truth that you want to help 
them to see. Therefore ask them to join you ina 
search for that truth in this lesson. 

Now devote your attention to bringing out the facts 
of the narrative so that all may have them clearly in 
mind. Professor Riddle’s opening paragraphs, in 
this week's and last week’s articles, will explain just 
where this event is to be located. The evening be- 
fore the actual day of Christ’s crucifixion had come, 
though the disciples did not realize it. And it was 
also the time when, as careful, God-fearing Jews, 
they would wish to observe the passover. To pre- 

for the eating of the passover supper meant 
considerable labor (Riddle, on v. 17). ut why did 
Jesus have the disciples arneege for the room in such 
a mysterious, obscure way? (Mark 14: 13-15.) Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ second paragraph explains, and Dr. 
Dunning's third paragraph shows why the fact that 
a man was carrying a water-jar on his head would 
make it easily possible to locate him. 

Can your pupils tell from memory what great 
event in Israel's history was the origin of the pass- 
over ceremony? Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph 
briefly describes it. It will be well to refresh your 
own memory on this, before Sunday, by reading Ex- 
odus 12: 1-14. Interesting facts as to the making of 
the unleavened bread used in the modern observ- 
ance of this rite in the East are given in Mrs. Howie’s 
first paragraph. 

Just as last week, in the record of Mary's great act 
of costly love, the black contrast in the picture was 
Judas’ treacherous unlove, so at this last supper, the 


same blot upon the love and worship of the scene is 
the presence of betraying unlove again,—treachery 
that had to be openl inted out now, by Christ 
himself, and expell or a time, from the little 
group, in order that the circle might be unbroken in 
its communion and worship. Although you will have 
no time to dwell upon it, it would be well to remind 
the class of the long and wonderfully precious talk 
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The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


THIS LESSON begins a new 
Honor Roll,—the first of the three 
Winter Honor Rolls leading up to 
the summa cum laude rank that 
your pupils will be eager for. It’s 
all described on page 598. The 
summer work in the Mystery Box 
was only the beginning. There are 
going to be prizes awarded, too: 
prizes for schools, and classes, and 
individual pupils. 











Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
Sound in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
ovorlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1. Where had Jesus probably been in the interval 
between the discourse on the Mount of Olives, 
when he told the parables of the ten virgins and of 
the talents, and the time of the Last Supper ? 

2. Tell why certain New Zealand chiefs, at a 
dinner given in their honor, would not begin eat- 
ing as soon as their hosts did. 

3. Describe how the Greek-Orthodox church in 
the East observes the Lord’s Supper. 

4. In what way shall we best remember Christ’s 
death. 

5. By whose action was Judas ruled out of the 
fellowship of Jesus and the disciples at this time ? 

6. Where in the Bible can we find the words of 
the hymn sung by Jesus and the disciples at this 
time ? 

7. If we ought always to follow God’s will, why 
were our own wills given to us? 

8. Tell how unleavened bread is made in the 
Holy Land to-day. 

9. On what day of the week was this Last Sup- 
per eaten ? 

10. What sort of life is that life which lifts people 
up? 

11. In what seven ways are we permitted to have 
a part in the Lord’s Supper ? 

12. State all the instructions that Jesus gave his 
disciples for finding the room where the Last Sup- 
per was to be. 

13. Describe some of the details of the Passover 
as it was originally observed by the Israelites. 

14. Name several noteworthy incidents that oc- 
curred in the upper room that evening where the 
Last Supper was eaten. 

15. How soon after the Last Supper was Jesus 
crucified ? 
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and prayer of Jesus that John alone, in the fourteenth 
to eighteenth chapters of his Gospel, records. 

Was it a good or a bad sign that each of the disci- 
ples, after Jesus’ announcement that there was a be- 
trayer among them, should ask whether it was him- 
self? Was that questioning an evidence of their 
strength or weakness, of their safety or danger? 
See what your pupils think as to this, and note what 
Dr. McLaren, in his third paragraph, has to say. 
“To ask Jesus that guestion is to make it less likely 
that we shall commit the sin.” 

The passover meal closed with that which ever 
since has been called ‘‘The Lord’s Supper.” This 
was probably distinct from—that is, ol itional to— 
the passover meal proper. And what did it mean? 
What does it mean when we renew it to-day ? 

It meant /ife to men who were dead because of 
sin. It stands to-day for that same /fe freely poured 
out and offered to men who have entered upon that 
same death because of sin. Christ’s /fe was, and is, 
his supreme gift to death-stricken men. His death 
was a necessary result of the pouring out of his life 
for us; but it is his life, after all, not his death, that 
saves us from death. 

And in all ages the blood has stood for the life, for 
the blood zs the life. When the blood is lost, life is 
lost. When the blood even stands still in a body, 
life stops. Life is sometimes restored to a dyin 
person by transfusing into that one’s veins some o 
the healthy, life-bringing ‘blood of another person. 

And sin is death. ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” 
There is only one other alternative for one who has 
the poison of sin in his veins and who is. slowly but 
surely dying trom that poison: to be given a new 
life that is more powerful than this death-dealing 
sin, and that can overcome it and get it out of the 
system. No man’s life is able to do that for any 
other man, for ‘‘ all have sinned,” and.évery man’s 
blood is sin-poisoned, death-poisoned.' The life af 
God himself is the only life pure enough to overcome 
that poison, and so God in Jesus, as.a man, poured 
out his own pure blood; which was ‘his own sinless 
life, to work this cure for men. 

Before Jesus came, this work of his was fore- 
shadowed by animal sacrifices. Egypt and Israel 
had both sinned, but Israel looked to God as the wa 
of life.. When sinning Egypt was to pay its deat 
penalty, those who trus in God were asked to 

ur out the blood of a perfect animal, one without 

lemish, and mark their houses with that blood, and 
when they had thus given evidence of their trust in 
God, accepting the life that he offered, he passed over 
the life-marked thresholds of their houses into those 
houses, and entered into a covenant—that is, a prom- 
ise—-of life, with his children within. 

Now, at'this last supper, Jesus illustrated the out- 
pouring of his life which was to take place the next 
day as the sin-cure for men. The body must be 
broken to let out the blood; and because the blood 
was poured out, Jesus must die. In giving his body 
he gave Aimse/f and allthatheis. He gladly suffered 
death that we might receive his life. But his sin- 
destroying, death-destroying life will not be forced 
on any one. So he asked his disciples to ney 


their acceptance of this Gift of his body and bl 

his Life, by eating of the bread and drinking of the 
fruit of the vine, which stood for his body and his 
blood. We understand now even better than did the 
eleven, that evening, whatitmeant. And that is why 
we love to partake of the Lord’s Supper in memory 
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of our Saviour, and as a sign of our acceptance of his . 
death. 


life that saves us from 

$ Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers . 
Professor Orr’s article, on page 587, discusses fully 

_ The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper.’’ 4 
Be sure to read all four of the Gospel accounts of the 


3 ‘ally John’ | 
yer cea io whine John and Judas sat at the Last 


Supper (Riddle, on v. 23). : 
hymn sung was probably Psalms 115-118 (Riddle, 
on v. 30). 
If ban superintendent does not use the ‘Platform ” 
hints of Mr. Howard, can very profitably use them 
this week in class-t ng. There are four strong teach- 


ee suggested. 
en ‘tthe Teacher saith,’’ that is en (Goss, 2). 
- Judas-did not have to betray Christ. ‘* Participation in 
predestined events does not exonerate from guilt” 
Goss, 4). 
{ Perky out is the only way to give ourselves and our 
talents. Most of us dole them out with a medicine-dropper 
(Goss, last). i 
The life-cost of the way of escape (Illustrations, 3). 
What it cost to tune humanity’s bell (Illustrations, 6). 


The judge who the penalty (Illustrations, last). 
The Old and New Covenant contrasted (Dunning, 
4, 6 


What the Lord’s Supper stands for in the Christian 
church to-day (Dunning, last). 
’ Many hands dipped in the dish with Jesus, therefpre 
— was not identifying Judas by that reference (Mc- 
ren, 4). 
Jesus’ statement as to Judas’ fate was not a pro- 
nouncing of judgment, but an expression of pity (Mc- 
en, 4). 
How are Christ and his death to avail for us ? (McLaren, 
last. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Journeys of Jesus 


By Theodore H. Krayer 


FTER the retirement of Jesus into Bethany, he 
returned again to Jerusalem, where the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted. The journey from 

Bethany, which is on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, to Jerusalem, can be indicated on the ac- 

















MAP OF JERUSALEM AND IMMEDIATE sunrounoinas 
companying map of Jerusalem and ‘surroundings by 
Pens om a line over the Mount of Olives and on to Je- 
rusalem. The exact location in Jerusalem is not 
known. , 
PHILADELPHIA. oe 


There 1s no communion with the Saviour without 
consecration to sacrifice. 


“i 
Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE interval between the discourse on the Mount 
of Olives (which included the second and third 
lessons of this quarter) and the eating of the 

posveree supper was probably spent in retirement at 
thany, a significant fact in view of what was to 

follow. 

(ene eeny ; then an upper room in Jerusa- 

m. 

Time.—As all four evangelists place the crucifixion 

on Friday (the ** Preparation”), the lesson belongs 
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to the preceding day, Thursday. Now the three syn- 
tists distinctly state that this was ‘‘ the first day 


. of unleavened bread,” the fourteenth of Nisan, when 


the paschal lamb was slain and the paschal supper 
eaten, Yet for centuries it has been held that Jesus 
ate this supper a day before the time, and 
hence that this Thursday was the thirteenth of Nisan. 
This view is based upon 
narrative. The only one of passages which 
suggests a real di ty is John 18 : 28, where the 
rulers are represented as declining to enter Pilate’s 
Pretorium (on Friday morning), ‘that they might 
not be defiled, but might eat the passover.” But 
“passover” here does not necessarily mean the 
hal supper, since in the Gospels it sometimes re 
ey the whole festival. Edersheim shows that the 
defilement would cease at evening. and hence would 
not have hindered their eating the paschal supper, 
while it would interfere with their eating the ‘‘ Cha- 
igah,” festive offerings that would be eaten on the 
fteenth of Nisan, It is highly improbable that the 
synoptists would unite in a mistake as to the time ; 
equally unlikely that our Lord would, or could, eat 
the paschal supper a day before the regular time. 
Probable Order of Events.—On reaching the upper 
room an expression of desire, followed by a conten- 
tion (Luke), probably in connection with the assign- 
ment of places at the table; the washing of the 
disciples’ feet ohn) ; the announcement of the be- 
trayal (Matt. : 21-25); the withdrawal of Judas 
(John); the institution of the Lord’s supper (Matt. 
26 : 26-29); a prediction of Peter’s denial (Luke, John), 
probably repeated (Matt. 26 : 31-35); the farewell dis- 
course and prayer (John); the departure to Geth- 
semane (Matt. 26 : 30). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 17.—On the first day of unleavened bread: 
** Unleavened bread " is the technical name for the 
whole passover festival ; plural in form.— Zhe disci- 

les came: ey at Bethany.—Make ready: 

eferring to the final arrangements, as in verse I9, 
including the presentation of the paschal lamb in 
the temple, etc. 
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The New 


By Alexander 


HILE ali the accounts of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper substantially a , the differ- 
ences between them are considerable, and it 

is best to try to grasp the point of view of each nar- 
rative in turn rather than to blur its characteristics 
by completing it from the others. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves now to Matthew’s narrative. 
We are struck by its absolute simplicity, brevity, 
omission of the commemorative pur of the Lord’s 
Supper and by the absence of any hint of intention 
to establish a permanent rite. 

We may almost say that the narrative of the an- 
nouncement of the traitor and its effects bulks more 
Begess i Matthew's narrative than that of the Sup- 
per. aling with that announcement first, we can 
scarcely fail to catch the tone of deep sadness in our 
Lord’s words. Matthew represents that the silence 
of the meal was broken by Jesus’ declaration. What 
moved him? Probably the contrast between the 
sweet homeliness and apparent cordiality of the hour 
and act, and the black treason hidden in one heart, 
smote on his sensitive soul and wrung the mournful 
saying from his lips. Itis ordinarily, and probably 
rightly, regarded as an instance of his more than hu- 
man knowledge, but surely it is no less truly looked 
at as pathetically giving a glimpse of the human sen- 
sitiveness which felt that t iow was harder to bear 
because of the hand that dealt it. To be betrayed 
was bitter, but to be betrayed by ‘‘one of you” was 
bitterer still, He, too, knew the sharp sting of false 
friendship, of love lavished in vain, of disappointed 
hopes, of wounds from a hand that had been clasped 
in amity. 

One can well imagine the shock from such an an- 
nouncement crashing into the little group who had 
always thought of the Passovs- celebzation as a feast. 
It is very true to nature, as well as being a token of 
their whole-hearted love and of their wholesome con- 
sciousness of weakness, that they think less of his 
betrayal than of their own possible treachery. He 
must have but a shallow knowledge of his own heart 
who thinks any sin im ible for him to commit. 
Circumstances that shield from temptations, nabits, 
temperament, make certain forms of sin less likely 
to overtake each of us than other forms are, but the 
tap-root of all sin is in all hearts, and the proud boast 
” tever man has done man may do” is*true in a 
more humbling sense than is usually attached to it. 
It is wise to look on no sinner or criminal with dis- 
gust, as if we had not kindred with them, or to think, 

I never could do that,” but rather with self-distrust 
born of self-knowledge to say, ‘‘ Lord, is it 1?” To 
ask Jesus that question is to make it less likely that 
we shall commit the sin. 


certain statements in John’s . 
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Verse 18.—7Zo such aman: Mark and Luke give 
the details as to finding the man, who may have n 
aware of the matter, ey 

Verse 20.—Even was come: The stated time was 
** between the evenings,” from 3 to 6 P. M.. 

Verse 22.—J/s it J, ad? The correct order ; the 
question implying a negative answer, with a shade 
of doubt. - 

Verse 23.—Com here John 13 : 22-26. Judas 
was next to Jesus, on his left, in this case the place 
of honot. John was on the right. 

Verse 25.—/s zt J, Rabbi? The same form as in 
verse 22, but ‘‘ Rabbi” is a higher term of respect.— 
Thou hast said ; Equivalent to ‘* Yes,” with the em- 
phasis on ‘‘thou,” See John 13 : 27-30 for fuller de- 
tail 


s. ' 

Verse 26.— Zook bread; Or, ‘*a loaf,” the flat un- 
leavened cake used at the supper, at a particular 
stage of the meal.—A/essed: Asked a blessing, or 
** gave thanks’’ (Luke and Paul).— 747s is my body 
Oriental usage favors the figurative sense; but Scrip- 
ture figures point to a reality transcending che mate- 
rial illustration. 

Verse 27.—A cup: It was probably the third cup 
in the passover ritual, called ‘‘the cup of blessing.” 
—Gave thanks; The verb from which ‘‘ Eucharist” 
is derived.— Drink ye ali of it: All of you drink of 
it, not, drink all the contents, as some misunder- 
stand it. 

Verse 28.—My blood of the covenant: *‘New” has 
been inserted from Luke and Paul. ‘‘ Covenant” is 
the sense here, and elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Hebrews 9: 15-17. 

Verse 29.—ruit of the vine: This phrase occurs 
in the passover ritual.—/n my Father's kingdom: 
Compare 1 Corinthians 11 : 26, ‘‘till he come.”” There 
is nothing to indicate a speedy fulfilment. 

Verse 30.—Sung a hymn: Probably Psalms 115- 
118.— The Mount of Olives : Gethsemane (v. 36). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Some of the easiest descents to perdition begin at 
the doors of paradise. 


al 


Passover 
McLaren, D.D. 


We next note the Lord’s merciful and sad reply. 
For the fuller account of the incident we must turn 
to John, but Matthew, like Mark and Luke, gives 
Jesus’ word in a form which does not so much desig- 
nate the traitor as reiterate, with increased empha- 
sis, the sad premonition conveyed in ‘‘one of you.” 
Many hands dipped with his in the dish. The point 
is not so much the identification of the traitor as the 
foulness of his treachery, and the pain which struck 
like a dagger into Jesus’ loving heart at the thought 
that one of them should betray him. But hisown 
pain swiftly passed into pity for the wretched be- 


trayer. e shall terribly calamniate Jesus if we 
take the woe which he age oye to the sen- 
tence of a judge. It is the sob of love, driven back 


on itself and discerning the ruin which Judas is 
pulling down on his own head. The pity of a God 
and the compassion of a man both s in it, and 
they are solemnly blended with a self-consciousness 
of his so transcendent that he ards the betrayal 
of himself as heading the count of human sins. Such 
a word, spoken at such an hour, is surely intelligible 
on one hypothesis only as to the personality of the 
speaker. 

Judas’ question shows that the dipping in the dish 
was not a token by which to identify the traitor, but 
it is of more tragic significance as showing a con- 
science seared and a will des rately fixed, so that 
Jesus’ pitying look and his solemn hecy of self- 
inflicted ruin were alike powerless to shake his grim 
resolution. How could he look his Lord in the face. 
and with unfaltering tongue shape that questicz ; 

Matthew parts off that pathetic -onversation from 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper by beginning 
both sections (v. 21 and’v. 26) with the same phrase : 
**As they were eating,” showing that he is not giv- 
ing a complete account of, but selected incidents 
from, what took place at the table. We have already 
pointed out the simplicity of the narrative, and its 
omission of reference to the memorial aspect of the 
rite. He could leave out much, but he could not 
leave out two things, the symbolic significance of the 
Lord’s Supper as setting forth his sin-remitting death, 
and the partaking of it as the means by which his 
death and he become ours. Surely it is a fair infer- 
ence that these were, in the evangelist’s eyes, the all- 
important points set forth in it. 

to the former, we note the condensed state- 
ment : ‘‘ This is my body,” in which Matthew closely 
follows Mark. Spoken by Jesus, sitting in his body, 
at the table, and giving them the with his own 


hands, the words could have but one meaning, and 
that a symbolic one. The suggestion of a violent 
death implied in the doubling of the symbols, by 
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which the body is ees from that of the 
bleod, and still further implied in the breaking of 
the bread, is made prominent in the words in refer- 
ence to the cup. It ha prone the blood of Jesus 
which is ‘‘shed.” That shed blood is covenant 
blood. By it the New Covenant, of which Jeremiah 
had hesied, one article of which was, ‘‘ Their 
sins and iniquities I will remember no more,” is 
sealed and ratified, not for Israel only but for an 
indefinite ** many,” which is really equivalent to all. 
Could words more ey declare that Christ’s death 
was a sacrifice? Can we understand it, according to 
his own interpretation of it, unless we see in his 
words here a reference to his previous words (chap. 
20 : 28) and recognize that in shedding his blood 
‘*for many,” he “ gave his life a'ransom for many ?” 
The Lord's Supper is the standing witness, voiced by 
Jesus himself, that he regarded his death as the very 
center of his werk, and that he regarded it. not 
merely as a martydom, but as a sacrifice by which 
he put away sins forever. ‘Those who reject that 
view of that death are sorely puzzled what to make 
of the Lord’s eee. 

But it is equally illuminative as to the means 
whereby Christ and his death avail for us. The 
bread must be eaten, the wine drunk. There must 
be a persona!, :utimate partaking of them and of 
him, by which their virtue is incorporated in us, for 
. remission of our sins and nourishment of our lives. 
The Lord's Supper preaches the same truth by sym- 
bols. which Jes: uad preached by words in the syna- 
Rogue at Capernaum ;: ‘Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Manand drink his Blood, have ne life 
in you.” And what that eating and drinking mean, 
he has told us when he said : *‘ He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life... Iam that bread of life. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.” 

MANcHEsTER, Enc, 

te 


The best answer to the faithlessness of one is the 
faith of the many. 
al 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss. D.D. 


WwW". a wilt thou that we make ready for thee 
to eat the passover? (v. 17.) Where, when, 
how, willest ‘4ou? What do you think,—is 
it the true method of- life to believe that there is a 
will superior to our own, to be always seeking to 
know its direction, to be always binding our own vo- 
litions, submissively to it? What, then was our 
own will given to us for? Simply to be thwarted? 
No ; but to be brought into harmony with the divine. 
Not every doctrine of religion can be subjected to 
scientific tests ; but that of ‘‘ submission to the divine 
will” does not shrink from the trial. If you want to 
know whether obeying your own will or the divine 
will conducts you most surely along the pathway to 
the goal, try them both. Ido not advise you to do 
this. I advise you not to, because to obey your own 
will even for one day may shipwreck you, but I am 
not afraid to see the matter brought to the test of 
experience in the most rigidly scientific manner. 
One week of following strictly your own ‘‘ sweet (?) 
will,” put against another of reverent search after 
and obedience to the will of God, will show such dif- 
ferent results as to leave no rational ground of doubt. 
Which of two navigators will be most likely to reach 
the object of his voyage, the one who trusts his sense 
of direction alone, or the other who steers by the 
stars ? 

The Teacher saith (v. 18). T hardly know whether 
to laugh or cry now that Little Bill has begun to sub- 
mit the testimony of the teacher to his own critical 
investigation. It was very beautiful, and very full 
of hope, to hear him settle every dispute by a single 
dictum, ‘‘ Teacher says so."’ At that time he would 
have taken her word against the world. I do not be- 
lieve that the solemn affidavits of the College of Car- 
dinals, the Royal Academy, and the Hague tribunal, 
all together, would have weighed down the scale pan 
in which her verdict lay.” But now a chan as 
taken place, and he has begun to verify or dispute 
her statements by the dictionary and the almanac. 
Well, I want him to discover the best and highest 
authorities. But have you noticed that after sixty 
or seventy gencrations of men have tried to find a 
higher authority upon moral and spiritual questions 
than Jesus Christ they are being driven resistlessly 
back to the mental attitude of the disciples who set- 
tled all questions by that simple method of finding 
what ‘‘the Teacher saith " ? 

And began io say unto him*every one, Is it J, 
Lord ? (v. 22.) It looks as if every man at that table 
was seized by a sudden consciousness of guilt. Each 
one, no doubt, had uttered, in some unguarded mo- 
ment, a doubt about his Master's Messiahship, or 
expressed some dissatisfaction with his doctrine, to 
which they had attached but little importance, but 
whose true significance was now suddenly disclosed. 
** Could it have been that disloyal speech of mine,” 
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each thought with terror, ‘‘ that has been the means 
of this catastrophe?”’ Perhaps there was not one 
of the eleven who had not or done h to 
betray their Master if circumstances had deve 
their words or deeds. At any rate, it is true of the 
average friend that he has said and done thi dis- 
loyal enough to wreck the fortunes of those who are 
nearest and dearest if they had been quoted or nar- 
rated at some critical time. Who of us has not had 
some sudden fright like theirs? Be warned against 
these so common treasons of the heart. 

The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of 

him: but ed —_ core age h whom the Son 
of man is betrayed / (v. 24). , then, participation 
A predestined events does not exonerate from guilt. 
The fact that a certain number of people out of every 
thousand will fill a drunkard’s grave does not exon- 
erate the man who sells them liquor ; the fact that 
there is a predisposition in a fixed proportion of peo- 
sae to take narcotics does not exonerate the doctor 
rom prescribing cocaine; the fact that human na- 
ture is im ated with the ape mania, and 
that people will shoot craps if they cannot play cards 
does not exonerate the lottery ticket seller from set- 
ting his traps for their stumbl feet. I know of 
no one ethical principle so little believed in, but so 
vital and even terrible, as this. 

Which is poured out for many unto remission of 
sins (v. 28). I love that phrase ‘‘ poured out,” so 

tfectly does it describe the utter abandon of our 

aviour'’s sacrifice. He turned the cup of his life 
upside down and emptied out for other men. What 
a sublime unselfishness! Take for an example and 
symbol this P rase ‘‘ poured out.” ‘* Pour out” your 
own strength, talents, wealth. Most of us measure 
them out with one of these little medicine droppers, 
sucking them up into a little glass tube, and then 
squeezing them out by a rubber bulb, one drop at 
a time. We administer our charities by scientific 
prescriptions in homeopathic doses. Oncein a while, 
as after the San Francisco earthquake, we pour out 
our gifts with lavish hand. And how beautiful it is! 
And how little we regret it! And how happy we are 
at having done it! The blessed Lord of our soul-life 
emptied himself, first of his glory, and then of his 
strength, and finally of his life-blood, for men. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


To live to self is to die to all things sacred and 
sublime, 


nail 








“6 OW on THE First Day oF UNLEAVENED BrEap” 


v. 17). The passover ritual has undergone 
Shee since the days of Moses, but un- 
leavened bread is still a prominent feature in the ob- 
servance, It is baked in round cakes, ter to eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, thin as a blotting sheet, 
hard and brittle. That baked in Sidon is three or 
four times more expensive than ordinary leavened 
bread, and what comes from Damascus is still 
more expensive, for in either case the wheat of 
which the unleavened bread is made is. literall 
picked grain by in, and thoroughly was 
and dri The mill which reduces it to flour is also 
cleansed by thorough washing. Then the oven is 


or first by washing, and then heated to excess 
forty-eight hours, and then tempered to receive 
and bake unleavened dough for use during seven 


days (Exod. 13:6). The, lamb of Exodus 12 is no 
longer a necessary part of the observance ; a leg. 
may be substituted for it. This is allowed on the 
ground of poverty. While there is no priest, altar, 
or sacrifice, in the ancient sense, still it would seem 
as if the idea of sacrifice isever present. Two nomad 
families, who a few weeks ago were comeing: oppo- 
site my window, sacrificed a sheep and distributed 
the flesh among the This sacrifice they offer 
annually in behalf of a ae son of one of the two 
families. Instances of this kind are numerous. Does 
this show that the passover heart-idea,—namely, vica- 
rious sacrifice, —still clings to the Oriental mind ? 

‘* Jesus Took BREAD, AND BLESSED, AND BRAKE IT; 
AND HE GAVE TO THE DISCIPLES, AND SAID, TAKE, EaT; 
THIs is My Bopy” (v. 26),, The Syriac or Maronite 
church, in obeying this injunction, follows the Latin 
ritual now, and uses unleavened bread baked in 
wafers, but the. Greek Orthodox church uses leav- 
ened bread in round, thick loaves, which they break 
into the wine. The words of consecration include 
Isaiah 53: 7. This serviceis daily, and the celebrant 
priest ministers to communicants from the mixed cup 
with a spoon, which he empties into their mouths. 


' The Greek church adheres to the view that this bread 
’ and-wine is the body and blood of the Lord, and is a 


veritable sacrifice. 
Sipon, Syria. 


The Illustration Round-Table 





Keeping a Loved One Near to Us 


HIS do in remembrance of. me (Golden Text). 
A poor mati died leaving a widow and a large 
family. The mother worked hard to provide 
for the children, but after a time she herself sickened 
and died. Kind neighbors saw to it that the children 
were provided with homes. The oldest boy was 
taken by a farmer, and as they were driving to his 
home, the boy seated beside him on the wagon-seat, 
the farmer noticed the boy thrusting his hand in and 
out of his blouse, and inquired the reasons for his 
actions. At first the boy was silent; then looking u 
into the kind face of the man at his side, he said: ‘* 


have a piece of mother’s dress in there, and some- 
how when I touch it she seems nearto me.” Our 
Saviour said, ‘‘I will not leave you orphans.” We 


have his Holy Spirit, and in the bread and wine of 
the Lord’s Supper, received by faith, he is very near 
to us.— The Rev. W. M. Butler, Oakmont, Pa. 


How Do We Address Jesus? 

Ts tt I, Lord? (v.22.) Is it I, Rabbi? (v.25). Judas 
does not use the same word that the other disciples 
use. The eleven use a word which means, ‘‘ One who 
has control of or possesses another,” while Judas ad- 
dresses him by a word which means ‘ Honorable 
Sir.” When my little Bobby was about two years 
old, I saw him one day, as approached my home, 
toddling along on the sidewalk in my direction. He 
did not recognize me, for I heard him say as he pointed 
toward me, ‘‘Man!" Then as he came nearer, a 
smile of recognition passed over his face, and he 
fairly shouted, ‘‘ Papa!” The distance from which 
a disciple views Jesus makes all the difference in the 
world in his manrer of addressing him. In close 
fellowship with the Saviour, you will think of him as 
“the one who sesses me."’ Out of touch with 
him, and it will be ‘‘ Honorable Sir,” the polite air 
of indifference.—7he Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Ber- 
wyn, Ld. 


The Cost of the Way of Escape 
Take, eat, this is my body (v. 26). Just as wil- 
lingly as Christ gave this bread to his disciples, he 
net himself for them. Two workmen, named 
helps and Stansbury, were cleaning a boiler in 
Indianapolis, when another employee came along and 
turned the steam into the boiler. The only exit was 


by ladder out of a manhole at the top of the boiler. 
Both men jumped for the ladder. Phelps reached it 
first, went up a rung or two, and then stepped back, 
saying to Stansbury, ‘‘ You go first, Jim; you are 
married.” Stansbury went first, and escaped with a 
few burns. Phelps meanwhile was being boiled 
alive. He managed tocrawi out, lived fur two hours 
in terrible agony, never murmured at his fate, and 
said: ‘‘ It was Jim's right to go first.” When Christ 
said, ‘‘ Take, this is my body,” he was deliberately 
telling men to escape at the cost of his life.—7he 
Rev. Park Hays Miller, St. Louis. 


Why the New Zealanders Waited 


And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it (v. 26). A few years ago, the 
officers of an English ship which anchored near a 
missionary station in New Zealand invited several 
of the neighboring chiefs to dine withthem. They 
were soon all seated at the table, and the officers 
began to eat. The chiefs sat in silence without so 
much as touching the food. It was very strange, 
the officers thought, for the New Zealanders are fond 
of good eating. Were their guests displeased with 
them? Were they afraid of being poisoned ? They 
did not know what to make of it, and were growing 
quite anxious. At length the oldest of the chiefs 
arose in a reverent and dignified manner, and asked 
God’s blessing. The mystery was explained. These 
chiefs had become Christians, and they had learned 
that it was a Christiam duty to thank God and ask 
his blessing at meals. They thought perhaps that 
they were dining with heathens, before whom they 
ought to set a example. At least, these 
chiefs, in.learning Christianity, had not learned to 
make so many exceptions to its rules as nominal 
Christians often do.—/uniata Rohréuck, Washing- 
ton, D. C. From Life Scenes from Mission Pielats. 


Are Our Blessings Worth Thanking God For? 

And gave thanks (v. 27). A minister from a small 
village went to Philadelphia last winter. As he sat 
down to dinner in the thronged and brilliantly 
lighted hotel dining-room, he thought within him- 
self, ‘‘ How can I say grace?"’ At that moment a 
well-dressed business man sat down at the table 
opposite, and bowed his head in silent thanks to God. 
And as the preacher followed his example, his heart 
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« LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4 (Matt. 26: 17-30) 


was for the lesson taught.—A. 2. McCor- 
mick, North Warren, Pa. . 
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_ Tuning the Great Bell T94eN ie. 


Pee 59 is my blood of the. covenant, ‘which “x 
red out for many unto remission of sins (v. 28). 
Io eantitel Bie h 
bell in Peking. It is the bell on which midnig 
sounded, and it was cast a century and a hal 
Two attempts at casting were made and ended in 
failure, whereat the emperor serit for Kuan-Yin, the 
official in charge of the task, and told him he would 
be killed if he failed. Ko-ai, the man’s beautiful 
daughter, consulted an as r, who told her that 
unless a virgin’s blood were mingled with the metal 
the third casting would fail, She obtained permis- 
sion to be present when the attempt was made, and 
just as the white-hot metal was rushing from the 
urnace into the great mold the devoted girl sprang 
forward with the cry, ‘‘ For my father!” ‘aint into 
the fiery stream, added her life-blood to its composi- 
tion, and won her father’s success and safety. This 
is a legend, says an exchange, but we know a still 
more lovely and heroic truth. The great bell of 
humanity was out of tune, It swung gloomily and 
sadly, and its music was all harsh, grating, discord- 
ant. Then our Saviour threw himself from the 
heights of heaven. His life-blood entered into 
world’s alloy, and, ever since, the vast bell has been 
growing sweeter and more attuned to the heavenl 


y~-music.—Nelson A. Jackson, Keuka Park, N. 


From The Ram's Horn. 


The Judge Who Saves 

For this is my blood of the covenant, which is 
er de out for many unto remission of sins (v. 28). 

wo men, who had been friends and companions in 
their youth, met in the police court,—the one on the 
magistrate’s bench, the other in the prisoners’ dock. 
The case was tried and the prisoner found guilty. 
Would the judge, in consideration of their friendship 
of years before, forbear to pass judgment? No, he 
must fulfil his duty; ga must be done, the law 
of the land obey [le gave out the sentence,— 
fourteen days’ hard labor, ora fine of fifty dollars. 
The condemned man had nothing to pay, so the 
prison cell was before him. But as soon as he had 


_pronounced the sentence, the judge tose from the 


nch, threw aside his magistrate’s robes, and step- 
ping down to the dock, stood beside the prisoner, 
paid his fine for him, and then said: ‘‘ Now, John, 


you are coming home with meto supper.” It is just~ 


so with the sinner. God cannot overlook sin. Justice 
must be done and sentence pronounced, but Christ 
himself (who is God) pays the debt, aad the sinner is 
free.—H. H. Smith, Rinsale, Va. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration. 


: Stipe +4 
From the Platform 
By Phikp E. Howard 


After the Lesson 


‘* The last su ! The last time that Jesus was 
to meet with his disciples:in this familiar way! 
Last meetings, last s,—such things we count 
dearest and hardest in ing with our friends. Yet 


we can understand only a little of what that last sup- 


per meant to Jesus and the eleven—and Judas. 
‘Let me put before you four words around. which 
the whole story turns. When the disciples were told 
to go into the city, from whom were they to say the 
message came? Yes, He Teacher. They were not 
just then messengers of a king, not ambassadors with 


«all power,—they were on an errand for the Teacher, 
: ‘one who was teaching his very life out of himself and 


into them. It was the Teacher who should call his 
disciples—his learners—together for a final teaching. 
So let me put on the board Teacher, . 
‘‘But, as I read the story, I stand aghast before 
the Teacher's solemn assertion that in that company 





TEACHER —!S HE MINE? 
LEARNERS—AM 1! ONE? 
BETRAYAL— POSSIBLE FOR ME? 
COVENANT— AM_!_ DOING MY PART? 

















is a traitor. Can it be so? One man among the 
twelve has.so failed to take to himself the teaching 
and the Teacher? Is it possible that one of his own 
little circle should have a black heart? It is even so. 
al. I shrink from writing that, because I can 
believe that it may set every one of us thinking of 
occasions when we have not been true to him. 

‘** And now I come to another word, a very precious 
word, as old as God's dealings with men. The 
Teacher has lived it. His learners are to live it. 
One of them shatters it for himself. It is the word 
Covenant, an agreement between God and man, a 
promise of the sending away of sin, if the sinner will 
let the Teacher be his Lord and Saviour. Here, then, 


story is told of the casting of “2 og . 
is 
ago. 
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is the glory of this simple feast,—the Son of man 
clasping hands with the sons of men for their saving. 
You and I are in that company if we so will it; and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which stands for life, was 

out as his life was poured out for us, that we 
might have life in him. 

‘*What are we doing for him? Is there in us the 
spirit of betrayal, or the covenant spirit, in which we 
give ourselves freely to him as our part of the prom- 
ise? Let us humble ourselves to-day, and ask our- 
selves quietly and frankly just what meaning these 
four words have for us.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '’) 


" x the aaere high prt —_— 133: +. ) 
- n we My 797: 1, 2 7% 2 
" Scldicrs ot Christ, arise."’ Psalm 50 : 1-6. 

** My God, and is thy table spread.”’ (66: 1-6. 104: 1-3.) 


‘Shepherd of souls, refresh and Psalm 41 : 8-t2. 

bless." (56:6-8. 87:6-8.) 
** Alleluia ! to Jesus.”’ Psalm 116 : 9-12. 
Pica» ‘love my Shepherd -(166:9-12. 233 : 9-12.) 


Im 23 : 1-5. 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ (29: 1-4. 45: 1-5.) 
< 


New truth is revealed to those who revere the old. 


ad 


The Lesson in Outline 


By jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Our Part in the Lord's Supper 


1. Our Preparation : 

That we make ready for thee? (t7.) 
Let a man prove himself, and so... eat (1-Cor. tr : 28). 
Try — own selves (2 Cor. 13° 5). 
Wash my hands. . . compass thine altar ( Psa. 26 : 6). 

_ 2. Our Hospitality - 

lL keep the passover at thy house (18). 
I must abide at thy house (Luke rg - 5, 6) 
Open the door... will sup with him (Rev. 3 : 20). 
Lift up your heads, . -. King of glory (Psa. 24° 7). 
3- Our Pellowship : 

He was sitting... with the twelve (20). 
Gathered - ; . in my name. there am | (Matt. 18 : 20). 
We will. . . make our abode with him (John 14 . 23). 
Our fellowship is... with his Son (1 John 1 : 3). 
4- Our Loyalty : 

One of you shall betray me (21-25). 
Faithful unto death . . . a crown of life (Rev. 2 10). 
Blessed . . . that endureth temptation (Jas. t 12) 
Have kept the faith . . . the crown (2 ‘lim. 4 : 8). 
s- Our Partaking : 

Take, eat, this 1s my body (26). 
The bread . .. a communion of the body (1 Cor. 10: 


16, 17). 

I am the bread of life, . . . he that beleveth (John 6 ° 35). 
Eateth my flesh . . . abideth in me (Jolin 6 - 56). 
6. Gur Remission : 

My blood... unto remission of sins (27, 28). 
Though your sins be as scarlet. . . white (Isa. 1 : 18). 
On him the iniquity of us all (Isa. 53 . 6). 
Their sins will £ remember no more (Heb. 8 : 12). 


- Our Hope : 
% I drink it... with youn... kingdom (29). 
I will see you again (John 16 : 22). 
Bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. r9 : 9). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4: 17). 


Have you asked about that round-trip ticket to the Rome 
Convention which the Times would like to give you in return 
for—have you asked ; 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins thinks the greatest lives 
need the simplest its 





Marte VALtey, Tuesday night. 

Dear Jim: 
Your last letter certvin!y was short, but it 
had a mighty lot of helpful ««:th in it. Why, it 
seems to me this lesson about ‘x2 last supper just 
about bears out what you said in thatletter. One of 
the things Jesus left for his disciples surely to do was 
just to remember him. Now I reckon an ordinary 
man would have set up some kind of a hard thing for 
ple to do to prove that they remembered him; but 
esus left just a simple supper as a remembrance. 
*m so glad he didn’t leave some grand ceremony. in 
a great palace, and say we were to remember him 
that way. That would have made it pretty hard for 
the farmers and other folks like us. But then I 
guess that when it's really a big life a mighty simple 
ceremony is needed toremember it. Some very small 
people think they'll be remembered by big monu- 
= and make arrangements for them before they 

e. 

Now, it seems real natural and sort of human-like 
that Jesus wanted to be remembered. We all want 
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to be remembered, now, don't we? But we're a bit 
selfish in it, I guess, and want to be remembered for 
our own sakes, while Jesus wanted to be remembered 
for the sake of those who bear his naine. I certainl 
can’t forget how simple an act he left us to use. 
wonder if we don’t make his following Jesus a whole 
heap harder than he ever intended it to be. Of 
course, it will always be plenty hard enough to do 
tight; Satan will attend tothat. But I mean in our 
manner of worshiping God,—it seems to me Jesus 
made that part very plain and simple. Maybe that's 
worth remembering, for there's a lot of plain folks in 
the world, after all, and Jesus didn’t leave anything 
out of their reach. 

I'll tell you, Jim, the Lord’s Supper has quieted 
many a storm in my long life. It pays to sit still 
a while ‘‘in remembrance.” — 


Your lovin 
Maa. 
* 
The life that is laid down is the life that lifts up. 
ba ad | 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
October 29 to November 4 


Mon.—Father of all, wilt thou teach me how to promote 
the well-being of all thy children? If my outlook be selfish, 
wilt thou make it brotherly? May my life be like a house 
_—— mansions, with room for the entertainment of my 

rethren | 


TUES.—Spirit of God, wilt thou come like the south wind 
into the garden of my life? Breathe about me in quickening 
breath. May lovely flowers of grace become more abundant 
in my life! Convert the desert into a garden. 

WED.—My Father wilt thov heighten my thought by show- 
ing me what men and women may become in Christ Jesus? 
Save me from small ideals. Set my mind upon things above. 
May I be humbly intent upon thy likeness ! 

THURS.—Gracious Spirit, dwell with me. Inspire my 
thought to-day. Make my mind incapable of ungodly think- 
ing. May my mind be the mind of Christ! May all manner 
of beautiful purposes find their home in me ! 

Fai.—Holy God, wilt thou graciously hallow my life? Let 
nothing be unsanctified. Let every day and every place and 
everything wear the beauty of holiness. May there be nothing 
hid from the heart thereof ! 

SAT.—My Father, I pray for the rulers of the town in which 
I live. May they be men of pure heart and clear vision ! 
Preserve our civic life from all uncleanness. Teach us how 
to convert the city into the new Jerusalem. 

SuN.—My Father, I yield this new month to thy keeping. 
May I enter into the gracious meaning of trust in thee. May 
I to-day know the gift of thy peace ! ay I rest in the Lord 
May my soul grow calm in the contemplation of the love of 
Christ ! y 


The best way to remember His death is to reflect 
his life. 
—- 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selectione ef the International 
Bible Reading A: tion of London, whose American work 


isa ment of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.— Matt. 26:17-30....... The Lord's Sup 
Tuesday.—Mark 14: 12-25... ... . The guest chamber 
Wednesday.—Exodus12:21-28........ The passover 
Thursday.—John 6: 41-51... . « The Living Bread 
Friday.—John 1g: 12-20 .......... . The betrayer 
Saturday.—John 13: 27-35 . .. . . The new commandment 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 11 : 33-29. ....+26-. In remembrance 











[Graded Helps] 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner - 
General Topic: 


THE LAST Worns 9 JESUS 


Lesson Story: The Last Supper, Called the Lord’s 
Supper. 
Lesson Aim: Remember Jesus. 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you have been in church during the 
communion service ? Perhaps father or mother ex- 
plained it to you, but some of you may not know 
what it means, nor when nor why ple began to 
observe it. Our lesson story to-day tells about it. 

For many hundreds of years Jewish people kept a 
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feast called the passover, just as we keep Thanks- 
giving or Christmas. (If time permits, give a brief 
account of its origin,—Exod. 12 : 3-18.) For this’ 
feast, which lasted several days, the _——_ gathered 
in their greatest city, Jeru hen Jesus was 
twelve years old, his parents took him with them to 
this feast. He went many times after that, but the 
Bible does not tell us about them all. It does tell 


about several feasts, and to-day’s lesson tells of the 
very last time that Jesus came to the 
Jerusalem was full people who had heard of his 
wonderful words and works, and hoped to see him. 
Some thought he might not come because so many 
fault-finders wanted to catch and kill him. Jesus 
knew all about this, yet he started with his disci- 
ples nome y* before to be sure to be there in 
time, (With the picture-roll mention the events: of 
the journey. 


REVIEW. 


Before. they started, Jesus told the disciples that 
they must go to the passover, although he must suffer 


many things there. As they traveled along by the . 


Jordan, he talked so kindly and told them man 
parables. He answered the questions of the rich 
young ruler. After they crossed the river, he healed 
the blind man and visited Zaccheus. Friends made 
a supper for him ia Bethany.. There was the joyful 
procession to Jerusalem, and his teaching in the tem- 
ple, and the beautiful evening walks with his disci- 
ples back to Bethany. As they rested on the Mount 
of Olives and iookea back at Jerusalem, he told them 
about the ten virgins and the talents, only two days 
before the passover. We think he spent the next day, 
Wednesday, in Bethany. 


LEsson, 


Thursday was passover day. Jesus wanted to eat 
the passover supper with his disciples in Jerusalem. 
The city was so crowded that it was hard for people 
to find rooms. The disciples came to Jesus in Beth- 
any, and asked: ‘‘ Where shall we prepare to eat the 
passover?” He said to Peter and John: ‘* You go 
ahead into the city until you see a man carrying a 

itcher of water: follow him, and he will show you a 
arge upper'room, furnished and prepared; there 
make ready for us." (Sketch the house.) They went 
and found everything just as Jesus had told them, 
and prepared the supper,—a very simple meal. 

Towards evening, Jesus came with the other disci- 
ples. All of the Twelve were there. Jesus knew it 
was to be his Last Supper with them (write that), 
but they did not know it. He helped to wait on 
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them. As they were eating, he said: ‘‘One of you 
shall betray me.” ‘They couldn't believe that, so one 
after another asked, ‘‘ Lord, is it 1?” Jesus said: 
** Whoever dips his bread into the dish with me, he 
shall betray me.” 

Children, do you remember who found fault with 
Mary's gift. at the “— in Bethany, who said the 
perfume should have been sold and the money given 
to the poor; who, because he was angry, went out 
and bargained, for thirty pieces of silver, to tell the 
fault-finders where Jesus would be? Yes, it was 
Judas. Jesus knew all about it when he said, ‘‘ One 
of you shall betray me,” yet Judas pretended to be in- 
nocent, and. said; ‘‘ Lord, is it I." Jesus answered: 
** Thou hast said.” He said to them all: *‘ It would 
be better for the man who betrays me if he had never 
been born.” He also said yt ag ** What you do, 
do quickly." The disciples didn’t understand what 
he meant, but thought he had sent Judas to buy 
something, for he carried the money. 

It was night when Judas went out. Jesus talked 
very lovingly to the other disciples, and said that he 
must leave them soon. There was bread on the 
table. Jesus took some in his hands, blessed and 
broke it, and gave it to his disciples, saying: ‘‘ Take 
it and eat, to remember my body.” Then he took 
the cup of fruit juice and gave thanks, and said: 
‘* Drink ye all of it, to remember my blood, shed for 
many.” ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me.” (Write 
*¢Remember Me.’’) Do you think they could ever 
forget it? No, indeed; but Jesus wanted all Chris- 
.tians to remember what happened that night, and 
that is why all churches remember it now. ause 
our Lord began it and commanded it, we call it The 
Lord’s Supper. (Add that.) People should be very 
thoughtful and prayerful when they come to the 
Lord's Supper, for it means ‘‘ Remember sage ll 
All who love and follow Jesus and confess him as 
their Saviour may have a part in the Lord’s a 
per. ‘The last supper with the disciples was really 
the first Lord’s Supper. After supper, Jesus talked 
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with them until late at nae then they sang ahymn, 
and went to the Mount of Olives. 


Peoria, Irt. 


me Ys. 
The guilty are usually garrulous, 
The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ae on your a the importance of under-’ 


standing the Lord’s Supper, and interpret it by 
giving these outline descriptions : 

The Passover. The manner of its observance had 
changed with the progress of ages, and its meaning 
also, It an as a grateful recognition of the fact 
that Jehovah had saved the children of Israel when 
he smote with death the first-born babes of their 
Egyptian eres (Exod. 12 : 27). None but 
Israelites could partake of it (Exod. 12: 45). At the 
first they ate in haste, standing ready for a journey 
(Exod. 12: 11). In the time of Jesus they ate it leis- 
urely, reclining on couches (Matt. 26: 20). At times, 


- when patriotism had declined, it had fallen into disuse, 


but in later Judaism its observance became more elab- 
orate. Every loyal Jew kept it sacredly. Jesus was 
intensely loyal to his country. From his boyhood he 
had gone annually up to Jerusalem to the great festi- 
val, as his parents did (Luke 2 : 41, 42). 

The Disciples Preparing for the Passover. Jesus 
was especially eager to keep that festival. with his 
disciples undistur 
(Luke 22:15). Knowing his danger of arrest, and 
the disloyalty of one of his disciples; he did not re- 
veal to them his plans, but, it would seem from the 
record, arranged privately with one of his followers 
living in Jerusalem to celebrate the feast at his home. 
Tradition locates the scene in the house of Mary, the 
mother of Mark. Then he sent Peter and John into 
a quarter of the city where a guide would meet them. 
The sign that would bring them into connection with 
the right man was that he would be carrying a jar of 
water. This would be an unusual sight, as water- 
jars were nearly always carried by women. 

The Old and the New Covenants. You will not 
have time, probably, to dwell ‘on all the incidents of 
the evening. You may make perhaps the deepest 
impression by pointing out clearly the contrast be- 
tween the two suppers. The passover had gathered 
into itself the religious significance of Jewish history, 
the chief fact in it being. ‘the covenant between 


- Jehovah and his people, which was the foundation of 


the\nation.. That covenant had been subscribed to 
and sealed in the blood of animals offered in sacrifice 
(read Exod. 24: 3-8). This was uppermost in the 
minds of the Jewish citizens assembled in the upper 
room with Jesus as their head. 

While the ceremony was in progress. Jesus made 
the startling statement that one of the company was 
about to betray him into the hands of his enemies. 
Picture the consternation on every face. Note that 
no one accused another, but each asked if he himself 
was accused; Jesus further emphasized the baseness 
of the crime by saying it would be done. by one who 
had made a covenant of friendship with him by eating 
from the same dish with him (Matt: 26: 23). This they 
had all done, and such a covenant among Orientals 
was held to be inviolable. At the urgent appeal of 
John and Peter games indicated the betrayer by dip- 

ing a piece of bread in the dish. and offering it to 
Judas, who at once went out (John 13 : 26, 30). After 

e had gone Jesus remarked that that.man’s life was 
utterly worthless (Mark 14 : 21). 

When the lamb had been eaten, symbolizing Jeho- 
vah’s promise to Istael, and the wine had been 
drunk as the pledge of the Old Covenant, then Jesus 
took one of the thin loaves, and, breaking it, distrib- 
uted it to the disciples, telling them it represented 
his body given in sacrifice, the pledge that the 
Father vedls save-them in the coming destruction of 
the nation, and would transiate them into the new 
kingdom he was founding. Then he took the cup, 
and passed it among them as the pledge of a new 
covenant in his blood (Luke 22 : 20), a better cove- 
nant than ‘the old (Heb. 8:13). He prefaced each 
act with a prayer of thanksgiving, and told them to 
testify by thus eating the bread and drinking the 
wine to his death and coming again. In the first 
years afterwards the disciples did this daily (Acts 
2: 42). 

The Lord’s Supper in the Christian Church. The 
men of the East in the time of Jesus Christ made 
those who shared their food and drink, by vows in a 
sacred covenant, their brothers. Thus do believers 
in Christ partake of his life, the life shared by him 
with his disciples. They testify to this union by the 
supper. By it they keep their Saviour’s death in 
memory, and proclaim their faith in his sacrifice of 
himself for the redemption of mankind. It.is the 
open witness of disciples to the unity of the church, 
and by it they will continue to ‘‘ proclaim the Lord’s 
death till he come.” ; 


Boston, 


d on the-eve of his great sacrifice. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Lord’s Supper 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26 : 17-30). 
{For general discussion under the leader’s directions. } 


A’ accounts of the Passion week agree in de- 
scribing a meal which Jesus and his faithful 
associates ate by themselves in Jerusalem. 

They seem to differ somewhat in regard to the time 

when this meal was eaten, and in regard to its sig- 

nificance. It came at the time of the great-festival 
which lasted a week, and which included the pass- 
over. The Synoptists seem to declare that the meal 
was eaten on the evening of the first day of the sacred 
week ; John seems to place it on the evening before 
that first day.! Some think that it was not the pass- 
over meal, but a last quiet social evening together. 

The words of the Synoptic accounts seem to imply, 
however, that it was the passover meal, given new 
ag anda yet more sacred significance by 
esus, 

We are impressed by the obscure way in which 
Jesus directed the movements of the two disciples 
who were to make the necessary preparations for the 
meal, He doubtless had come to an understanding 
with some friend in the city beforehand. The vague- 
ness of his command is explainable on the theory 
that he did not care to give advance information to 
the traitorous Judas regarding the movements of the 
party. The last evening was to be guarded from in- 
trusion.: 

Judas went with the others to the upper room, but 
it could not shelter him that evening. After the gen-' 
tle lesson of service which Jesus gave, as the Fourth 
Gospel indicates, by washing the disciples’ feet, he 
determined to eliminate the traitor. uch was on 
his heart to say in unreserved fashion to the eleven, 
but he could not say it to one who was his enemy. 

The order in which Luke relates the story of the 
Supper suggests that Judas was present during the 
ceremony, but does not necessitate a conclusion to 
that effect. In proportion as we give significance to 
the announcement of its meaning in the years which 
were to follow, to that extent the presence of Judas 
seems unlikely. 

The Synoptists give evidence that the conversation 
of that sacred evening followed lines of seriousness 
and tenderness, but only from the Fourth Gospel do . 
we realize its depth and importance. 

The other Gospels emphasize the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper.... Whether or not it was a part of the: 
long and varied official observance of the passover, 
Jesus created a new observance, having relation only 
to himself. By a symbolism both simple and sug- 
gestive he set forth the sacrificial significance of his 
life and established it in remembrance. The cere- 
mony was a sort of acted parable, emphasizing the 
change from the older era to: the new, the Master’s 
clear-eyed foresight regarding the immediate termi- 
nation of his life, and his teaching of the significance 
of his death. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Allcommentaries discuss the Lord’s Supper. Bruce 
in the Expositor’s Bible, on Matthew, is unusually 
good All ‘Lives of Christ” take up the subject, 
awson in the most unique fashion. 


III. Questions FoR Srupy AND Discussion. \ 


1. The Paschal Feast, (1.) When, whereand why 
did the Jewish people observe the passover? (2) 
How did they observe it and for how long? (3) Why 
called also in the New Testament ‘‘the feast of un- 
leavened bread” (Luke 22: 1)? 

2. Preparations for lt. (4) Why were the direc- 
tions given by Jesus to the two disciples so myste- 
rious ? 2 

3. The Lesson in Humility. (5) Does Luke 22: 
24-30 relate probably to the same incident as John 13: 
I-Ir? 

4. The Traitor Eliminated. (6) How was Judas 
identified ? (7) Did the others know? (8) Why was 
it desirable that he should leave the circle ? 

5. The Institution of the Supper. (9) What was 
the need of such a ceremonial ? 

6. Its Lesson. (10) What light does it throw on 
the personality of Jesus? 


IV. Some Leapinc THoueGuts. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

What a bitter pang for Judas, when by his own 
action he was ruled out of that little company! It 
was the first instalment of his wages. 

‘**In remembrance of me,” an assertion either 
sublime or ridiculous. 

Boston. 





1 But see Professor Riddle’s comment on this point in his paragraph 
on “ Time ”’ in this week’s issue.—Tue Epitor. 


bd 


It may be a great deal easier than you think for you to go 
to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Rome. 
you at least ask the Times Co. how it can be arranged ? 


Will 





LESSON: FOR NOVEMBER 4 


MY DIARY 


FourTH WEEK 


We had that fine teacher again to-day— 
the one that always knows a fellow’s name. 
It must have been more than a month since 
she taught us before, and say, she knew our 
pames yet, The lesson was about when 
Jesus was a little fellow about twelve years 
old. Somehow I never did understand that 
part, but she made it just as plain. Makes 
a fellow feel like he was a pretty mean kid 
sometimes after she explained about Jesus. 
She made it mighty clear that we could be a 

deal more like he was, if we want to 
be ; and if the picture she showed us really 
looked anything like he did, I reckon I'd be 
willing to be good. Being good didn’t spoil 
his looks. 

Some of the fellows say the teacher’s going 
to get married; that’s why we can’t have her 
any more. Us boys don’t get a fair chance 
anyway. Something always happens to the 
good teachers, and we get the leftovers. 

Our superiitendent was away yesterday 
and the assistant had charge of the school. 
He felt pretty big, he did. He always does 
when he takes charge. He’s got one kind 
of a voice when he’s just a regular man, and 
another kind of a voice when he’s acting 
superintendent ; and his face looks as though 
he was afraid it would get broken, Our 
regular superintendent ain’t that way. He 
doesn’t have two kinds of voices and two 
kinds of actions. Why our regular superin- 
tendent will laugh right out with everybody 
else if something really funny happens. But 
our assistant superintendent wouldn’t dare ; 
it certainly would damage the special face he 
wears. 


Zinn dill Ophir 
apd 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-schoel Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—wmot biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s ‘Question Box,’” The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadclphia, Pa. 





What would you do if you could not teach 
without notes, notes made during your week's 
study of the lesson ? 

T would use the notes.. There can be little 
objection to the use of notes made by your- 
self in the preparation of the lesson, provid- 
ing they'do not tie you down too closely. A 
teacher must have freedom and liberty dur- 
ing the teaching period, or there will be little 
pleasure to the teacher, and Kittle real profit 
to the class. Bishop Vincent used to‘ say, 
and wisely, that a teacher must have a fixed 
purpose and an emancipated eye. The eye 
that is riveted down to a book or paper, 
even though it may be the product of the 
teacher’s mind, is not an emancipated eye. 

Make notes certainly, and use them if 
necessary, but use them as sparingly as pos- 
sible. Try to cultivate yourself to use fewer 
and fewer notes. By-and-by you will get 
down to the merest outline, and perhaps later 
on you can discard even them. 





NEW HARTFORD, CONN.—We are trying to 
haye a live Sunday-school up here in this little 
corner of Connecticut, and that means much 
work for the superintendent—myself. I have 
thought about the Red and Blue button scheme 

mcteasing membership, and have about 
decided to try it. Consequently, I take the 
liberty to write to you regarding the plan. I 
should like to know where the buttons may be 
procured, and what, if any, rules and regula- 
tions there are. Any suggestions will be thank- 
fully received. Am hoping to get the plan 
Started for the first Sunday in November. 

The Red and Blue contest has been fre- 
quently referred to in The Sunday School 
Times. There is some good to come out of 
its use under very careful management, but 
otherwise there is harm, The difficulties 
which arise are mostly because scholars, in 
their stiff contest, are not wise in the pro- 
curing of new scholars, and they sometimes 
solicit them so strongly that they will leave 
other schools and come to yours. Before 


deciding that any Red and Blue contest is a 
success in a given locality, I should want to 
know what the other superintendents in the 
town thought about it. 





If you undertake it, yeu will need to make 
it very plain that no scholar is to be solicited | 
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from another school, and that.all methods 
employed are to be perfectly fair and open. 
The David C, Cook Company of Elgin, IIli- 
nois, lias a full line of supplies for Red and 
Blue contests, including envelopes: for the 
money, booklets for the money, and buttons 
and badges to be worn by the contestants. 





ARTHUR, ILL.—I am interested in primary 
Sunday-school work,.and have been urging our 
denominational house, the Christian, of Dayton, 
Ohio, to furnish ag for. the I al 
Begin i ey demur on the ground 
that it is not a well-established department as 


yet, saying that many prominent Sunday-school’ 


workers disapprove of it. Your name was 


given among the latter class. Is it true that: 


you do not consider the movement advan- 
tageous, and, if so, may I ask why? I have 
tried it in my own primary department, and 
find it, on the whole, so great an improvement 
that I want to recommend it in my conference 
work, but cannot without the approval ‘of our 
publishing house, at least not effectively. I 
should be glad to have your opinion in your 
correspondence column of ‘The Sunday School 
Times,—R. W. 

Not all of the publishing houses have 
adopted the International Beginners’ Course 
to the extent that they are willing to furnish 
lesson-helps bearing upon them. The rea- 
sons for this, however, are rather financial, 
I think, than otherwise. Quite a number of 
the houses are publishing helps on this 
course of lessons for the little children, and 
many schools are getting a great deal of 
good out of them. The writer uses the Be- 
ginners’ Course in his own beginners’ de- 
partment, and heartily approves of the course. 
I have no doubt that it is better adapted to 
the needs of little children under six, and 
can be taught to them more easily and effect- 


ively by competent teachers, than the general 
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International Lessons can be. Consequently, 


I believe.in. the Beginner’s Coursé, I have 
maintained, and do still, that‘ the general 
International course, in the hands of wise 


:teachers, .can be. adapted to the smallest 


children, except. on very rare’ occasions, 
There are_a number of publishing houses, 
larger than yours, which have taken the 
same attitude as yours; but, in my judg- 
ment, the Beginners’ Course has come to 
stay, and the demand for lesson-helps upon 
this course will increase continually. You 
can find these helps admirably arranged in 
the publications of a number of denomina- 
tional houses, and The Sunday School Times 
issues in booklet form Mr, Archibald’s treat- 
ment of the lessons. These latter are good, 
and it would pay you to get them. The course 
is for two years, and is issued in two volumes 
at 50 cents each, 


BEVERLY, N. ¥Y.—Our Sunday-school is con- 
templating introduction of , 
Where can I obtain information as to this? Is 
it customary or necessary to discard the Inter- 
national Lessons in order to have a graded 
school?—F. A.D. . 

It is not necessary to discard the Interna- 
tional Lesson system in order to have a well 
graded school. A large proportion of the 
best graded schools in the land are using 
that system, of lessons, 

By all means have a graded Sunday-school. 
You cannot do your work so well in any 
other way. If your school is not graded at 
all, you will need to proceed cautiously and 
not too rapidly if you desire to secure the 
best results. I assume, however, that your 
school is somewhat graded. You certainly 
have your primary department and your 
senior Bible class. Between these two de- 
partments somewhere are the boys and girls 








and young men and‘women, To that extent, 
your school is already a graded school. I 
should. say, the first step is to familiarize 
yourself with the features of up-to-date 
grading in a Sunday-school. You will get 
some help from the following books: Hurl- 
but’s ‘*The Graded Sunday - school”? (50 
cents), Axtell’s ‘‘Sunday-school Grading ”’ 
(50 cents), Fox’s ‘* The Up-to-Date Sunday- 
school ’’ (25 cents), Besides this, you will 
find chapters on grading in almost all of the 
recent Sunday-school books, such as ‘‘ Ways 
of Working,’’ ‘The Modern Sunday- 
school,’”” ‘* Front Line Sunday - school 
Work,’’ ‘* The Sunday-school Problem,” 
and ‘‘ How to Manage a Sunday-school,’’ 

It is best not. to be too arbitrary in the 
beginning as you undertake to effect grading. 
Grading has to do usually with the scholars 
under sixteen years of age, and gradi 
should be done partly on the age basis 
partly on that of education, but not wholly 
on the latter in an ordinary school. Rather 
than drive a class from the school, if teachers 
and scholars insist upon it, I would allow 
them to remain as they are, and by and by 
they will all be past the grading age. Some 
schools require several years to perfect their 
system of grading. After it is fixed, how- 
ever, then you must exercise authority. 
Scholars must not be permitted to join any 
class they like, but must go where they 
would be properly classified, or not be per- 
mitted to enter the school. There is no 
alternative if you mean to maintain your 
grading. On this account, there should be 
an officer in constant service, whose business 
it is to place new scholars in the proper de- 
partment. The only way to maintain a 
graded Sunday-school is to work at it fifty- 
two Sundays in the year. 


WE DO OUR OWN BINDING. Use best paper. Always easily 
read, because containing good, clear type. Ask your Bookseller. 
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ROME is a magnet. And Rome with a 
World’s Sunday-School Convention in it 
pulls hard on the imagination. , . 
eh x 
HEN, too, there is the magnificent ocean 
‘voyage in company with congenial com- 
rades of the Sunday-school army, with a whole 
White Star ship to themselves. And on the way 
there are satisfying visits to quaint, tropical Ma- 


’ ‘deira; to Gibraltar and its fortress; to Algiers, 


where the Orient bursts upon one’s enchanted 
view; to Naples and Genoa, and to Pisa, with 
its world-famed Leaning Tower. 
5 4 
FTER Rome and the inspiring Convention, 
all Europe is before the traveler just so far 
as*his means and inclination and his time per- 
mit; and his home-coming may be timed within 
the year to suit himself; for his round-trip 
passage will be good on any White Star ship 
out of Naples, Genoa, or Liverpool, until the 


end of 1907. i 


ad [Is IT possible that I can go?’’ asks a young 
woman whose devoted work for her class 
and school has led her into a longing for larger 
views of that work. ‘*How can I spare the 
money? I wish I could find a way!”’ 
*% 
‘THE minister gets into a brown study when 
he sees the panorama of that journey and 
the scenes of the great Convention running 
across his vision. ‘‘Could I manage it, and take 
my wife? Can we work it out somehow? ”"’ 
& 
GOME of the teachers im the school get their 
heads together, and ask each other whether 
there is any way by. which all could help in 
sending the pastor or the superintendent,—the 
opportunity of a lifetime for the leaders who 
have done so much for others! 


a % 

THE Sunday School Times has a plan which 
will open the way for that young woman, 
for the minister and his wife, for the generous- 
hearted teachers who want to honor the pastor 
or the superintendent, and for any others who 
would like to go to Rome, by the gift of a round- 
trip ticket in return for a definite service. Some 
are already at work under the plan, and they 
mean to go. 
b 4 . 

[F YOU will cut out and fill out this blank, 

and mail it to us, the plan will be ex- 
plained in detail to you. And why shouldn’t 
you take advantage of the opportunity—and 
go? Ask us about it to-day. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me how one may secure, without money cost, 
a round-trip ticket fo the World’s Fifth Sunday-school 
Convention in Rome, May 20-23. 1907. 
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Following Up the Cradle Roll 


W the Cradle Roll is to do thé work for 
which it was designed, it must be kept in 
P| closest touch with the Sunday-school. In 
fact, this touch must be as close as that 
which necessarily exists between the various 
grades of any of the departments. In too 
many schools, however, it is looked upon as 
a kind of auxiliary, but som apart from 
the school itself; whereas, on the contrary, 
it is an essential part of a united whole. 
‘| And this must be recognized by the officers 
in charge of this department of Sunday- 
school work, as well’as by the officers of the 
whole school. It is all very well to send 
birthday cards to the little ones each year, 
and provide special days when their mothers 
will bring them to unite with the main 
school in some special] service or celebration. 
These things help much, it is true, to 
guide young feet into the path which leads 
to attendance at the school’s sessions whén 
& suitable age is reached. But the crucial 
time, after all, is just when such age is 
reached. 

Too many Cradle Roll, superintendents 
content themselves with simply doing the 
mechanical work of mailing or distributing 
the birthday cards. Their work is, however, 
far more comprehensive. When the time 
comes that a child should be promoted from 
| the-Cradle Roll to the beginners’ class, that 
‘child and the parents should be made to feel 
that it is a promotion, and sufficient interest 
should be manifested to bring this about. 
It would be well if not only the Cradle Roll 
superintendent, but the superintendent of 
the Stnday-school and the pastor too, should 
know when the child arrives at an age suit- 
able for such promotion. <A call at that time 
from them or a birthday letter would do 
much, Then on the Sunday when the pro- 
motion is made, some special features appro- 

riate to. the occasion could be introduced 
into the exercises, or a very short promotion 
service conducted. Pet aie: 

In the writer’s school, where, as a general 
rule, a child is promoted to the primary de- 
partment at four years, the Cradle Roll 
superintendent forwards to the pastor at the 
beginning of each month the registration 
cards of those children “ho will reach the 
age oi four during that month. - This notifies 
him that it is_time for those children to 
attend the regular sessions of the school. 
The pastor then calls on the parents and the 
children as the birthdavs come, or, when 
that is impossible, writes a congratulatory 
letter...The ecards thus sent to the pastor 
are kept by him until he receives word from 
-})the .primary superintendent that these chil- 
dren have been duly enrolled in the proper 
| department. If such enrolment does not 
take place within a reasonable-time, another 
call will usually explain the cause or prove a 
remedy. 

In this way the danger of some of the best 
years of the child’s life going by without the 
direct influence of the Sunday school being 
brought to bear upon him—a danger which 
the carelessness of darents too often allows 
to exist—is considerably fessened.—. A. 
Hilts, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


A Story Hour at Folts Institute 


** Would you like to attend the Story 
Hour at Folts Institute?” 

It sounded attractive. It was tne twilight 
hour from five to six every Thursday after- 
noon. It did not look like the gathering of 
a school session as the young women came 
in, cheerfully chatting, with mending or fancy 
work. The kindergarten teacher called them 
to order, announcing the general topic and 
the story tellers, 

The day of my visit the stories were from 
the adventures of missionaries. As the 
school makes much of training young women 
to be superintendents of junior societies and 
primary and junior Sunday-schools, where 
interest in missions must be fostered, large 
attention is given to the telling of this class 
of stories, 

The first young ‘woman stepped in front of 
us, saying : 

** Will you kindly remember that not one 
of you is more than ten years old?”? And 
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Many primary teachers are using the 
illustrative material in ‘*A Begin- 
ners’ Course in Bible Study" in their 
regular teaching work in the Interna- 
tional Lessons, The first or second 
year’s book (50 cents each) will be sent 
on approval by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 10371 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











then, with questions and answers, in which the 
co-operation of the children was secured, 
she told very beautifully the story of Ellen 
Stone’s capture and return, making promi- 
nent the account of the little baby which 
she had used in the introduction as a point 
of contact. Then there was a story about 
a little girl’s kittens, named * Tother ’’ and 
** Which,’’ and her funny gift to the contri- 
bution box. 

‘** Boys, do you want to hear a story about 
Indians ? ’’ 

Those young women were at once trans- 
formed into boys, restless, responsive, listen- 
ing only to that which commanded attention. 
But that word ‘‘Indians*? took them at 
once. The story was about*the Matlakahtla 
mission, on the northwest coast of North 
America, and a thrilling recital it is which 
tells how one man redeemed a race of people. 

Then there was a story about Dr. Cham- 
berlain killing*a serpent in’ India, and how 
his skili and courage opened up a great op- 
portunity among the natives, 

One thing that impressed me was that 
these young women cared very much for the 
story they told. It had first kindled them. 
Anthony Trollope said he wanted to appear 
**not as one who had to tell a story, but 
as one who had a story to tell.””_ The story- 


‘teller looked into your eyes, and there was 


all the aid that eye-power and appropriate 
gesture could give. 

And then the story-teller had been taught 
how, for story-telling is an art to be studied 
and acquired. Lectures are given on story- 
telling, and when no guests are present 
there is criticism and public discussion of 
the examples offered. 

** Who would have thought,”’ said one of 
the newer students, *‘ that the beginning of 
a story is so important, like the porch of a 
house, and that the story must have a climax 
led up to- and down from to az ending 
that does not drop in interest. Who would 
have thought that there were rules for story- 
telling, and that it cost so much to make 
a story so real to yourself that you could 
make it real to others?” 

There were the made-up stories of the 
kindergarten, fitting into the circle of the 
year, the stories that related to home life, 
—the story which celebrated the coming of 
the new baby, or the birthday. There were 
the splendid knight stories stories from 
Shakespeare and Browning, folk-lore, Greek, 
Bible stories, stories from current events. 

How does all this work out? I had an 
oppoftunity to learn, The school has clubs 
of boys and girls connected with it, and these 
are the practise schools for the young women. 
Do the boys or girls need a lesson on cour- 
tesy, courage, truth-telling, honor, patriot- 
ism ?) Following the manual training lesson 
a young woman steps in with a story. They 
do not have to be urged to listen. The story 
has them and the lesson is so skilfully inter- 
twined with the human interest of the story 
that the boys and girls never know that they 
are being taught. They think that they are 
being entertained, little dreaming how com- 
— and irresistibly their sympathies have 

en drawn to the right side of the question. 
The stery of Browning’s “* Flight of the 
Duchess’ was told to a girls’ club very 
unused to such literature, or indeed to 
literature of any sort. There was not one 
inattentive listener. ‘The story of Sir Gala- 
had was told to a boys’ club, and a penny 
copy of Watts’ picture of Sir Galahad was 
given to each boy, with this inscription from 
Tennyson outlined on the mount : 


‘* My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 











—— 
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{LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4 





THE YOUNGER ONES 





“The Primary Teacher in the 
Country Sunday-School,” by Mrs. 
Clara D. Pierson, is a booklet giving 
practical hints that will solve many 
problems, Opening exercises, lesson 
teaching, Bible geography, and sand 
maps, are discussed, 10 cents each, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











Such story-telling takes abstract truth and 
turns it into warm, human, concrete people 
and doings. 

I recalled the saying of President Stanley 
Hall, ‘‘ To tell a good story is to be master 
of a noble art. Of all things that a teacher 
should know how to do, the most important 
without any exception, is to be able to tell a 
story.’’ 

Folts Institute is a training school for 
Christian workers. The young women go 
to foreign and home mission fields, to insti- 
tutional churches and orphanages, into dea- 
coness and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation work, They become Bible teachers 
in schools and pastors’ assistants, and some 
of them pastors’ wives.— Jennie M. Bing- 
ham, Malone, N. Y, 


% 
Simplicity in the Class 


Let us aim to have simplicity both in the 
lesson story and in our illustrations. Some- 
times the teacher uses an illustration which 
in itself is good, and might well appeal to 
older children, but which. loses its value 





when used in a primary room. 

Not very long ago a teacher was teaching 
the First Psalm, and to illustrate ‘‘ The 
wicked are not so, but are like the chaff which 
the wind driveth away,’’ brought some heads 
ef wheat and rubbed them in her hands, and 
blew the chaff away, and showed the good 
grain left. Probably a good many children 
did see the point of the illustration, but one 
boy, when asked by his father what the les- 
son was about, said, ‘‘I don’t know, but 
the teacher was blowing peas through a pea- 
shooter.’’ The father failed to see what 
Bible ‘story a pea-shooter could illustrate, 
and asked the teacher about it. In that way 
she found out how little the boy had under- 
stood. A five-year-old city boy may never 
have seen wheat growing, never rubbed it in 
his hands and blown off the chaff, as a child 
living in the country would do, so the illus- 
tration failed to appeal to him. 

In teaching, we must remember that it is 


= 





very hard for the children to put the story into 
its right surroundings, to remember that the | 
people dressed differentiy, and that all their | 
habits and customs were so different from | 
ours. Of course our lesson rolls help very | 
much in this, and we could perhaps use them | 
more than we do by cutting out from old | 
rolls pictures such as an Eastern house, shep- | 
herd, lambs, lamps, and the like, to use from 

time to time as they come up in the story. | 

One day I was in a Suuday-school, and I 
saw the teacher draw Joseph on the black- 
board, in evening dress, just as he would | 
have looked if he had been living to-day, 
and neither the teacher nor the children 
thought that he looked odd or out of touch | 
with the Bible story. 

No matter how simple the story seems to 
you when you prepare it at home, when you 
get before your class and realize that you | 
have children, three, four, five, and six | 
years old before you, you will be glad in- | 
deed if you have it simple enough. 

Now | don’t mean by being simple to cut 
down the Bible and substitute some little 
story of our own, or to shorten the Bible 
story in any way, but that we may use lan- 
guage so simple that even a little child can 
understand us ; for example, one lesson that 
I was teaching was about the children of 
Israel crossing the Jordan and coming into 
the land of Canaan, ‘‘ The land flowing with 
milk and honey.’’ I thought at the time 
that I was making it clear and plain to them 
all, but I afterwards heard that one little boy 
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went home and told his mother he would 
liked to have seen the children of Israel 
coming into Canaan, for they walked in a 


procession, and as they came first they met | 


a cow, then they met a bee, then a cow, 
then a bee, and so on, I suppose an indefinite 
line ; and it will be a long time before the 
child will lose that mental picture that he 
formed. Let us be careful what pictures we 


put into their minds. An old lady once said |. 


that as.a child she always imagined (after 
hearing the story about cautioning 
his brothers, ‘* See that fall not out by 
the way’’) the men in the wagon spews 
fast to the sides for fear of falling out, and 
was not until she was wn up that she 
could get rid of the idea she had first formed. 
Let us be cautious how we use illustra- 
tions of the heart, and the marking it with 
dark spots to represent sin, or the compari 
the heart to the apple, and showing the g 
and bad one. All these things are taken so 
literally by the child, and he has such im; 
plicit faith in his teacher’s word, that he 
really believes that he has spots on his heart. 
Tell your story plainly, and go over the 
int that you wish to emphasize. Each 
esson that we have to teach\has some oné 
truth that is the predominating feature. Let 
us keep that one idea well before the chil+ 
dren at every turn of the lesson, and in every 
story we use, and in every illustration we put 
before them.—/rqnkie Sanders, Toronto, 
Ont. 
bd 


If the bottom of your purse shows. a little | 
too plainly, don’t let that interfere with your | 
going to the World’s Convention in Rome next 
May. The Times has a plan to suggest, if you 
will ask about it. 


Teaching-Help From a Dog : 


I believe that the closer the contact of the 
Sunday-school with the life the child lives 
every day the more real will our teaching be, 
and the deeper will be the impression made, 
This truth has been brought home to me by 
recent incidents in our primary department. 
We have each Sunday a birthday exercise, 
such as all schools have, when the children 
whose birthdays have occurred during the 
preceding week deposit as many pennies a8 
they are years old. Atthat time I give each 
child a birthday letter, usually containing & 
water color picture I have painted... The 
little children often bring their birthday 
pennies in envelopes to keep them distinct 
from their regular offering. One Sunday a 
little one came up for her birthday, and, after 
exhausting one envelope which contained 
pennies enough for her age; she began an- 
other, This surprised me, so I asked what 
these were for. ‘*These are for Beauty,’ 
she said,.‘*he had a birthday this week.’’ 
And when I asked who Beauty was I found 
it was her dog. When I announced that 
Eleanor’s dog Beauty had had a. birthday, 
and these were his pennies, there was a good 
deal of interest. But this was a birthday 
not on my list, so when I got home I painted 
a good picture of a lion cutting up roast 
beef, and wrote a letter which I sent by mail 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





Grenfell Stories 


Hardy fishermen, barren coasts, 
thrilling episodes of daily life, 
and the stalwart, heroic mission- 
ary-physician who ministers to the 
needs of the people, —are some of 
the elements that make Dr. Gren- 
fell’s book, ‘‘Off the Rocks,"’ 
worth reading. $1. 





Singing the Gospel 
The pioneer gospel singer still 
speaks to vast audiences which 
he cannot see, through his book 
entitled «‘Sankey's Story of the : 
Gospel Hymns."’ The story of his 
own life, the stories of p55 widely. | 
loved hymns, and ‘illustrations. 75 | 
cents ; postage, 10 cents extra, 








Teacher-Making 


The person who wants to teach 
better—in day school or Sunday- 
school—can receive a mighty im- 
pulse toward the desired goal 
by reading ‘‘The Making of a 
Teacher,’ by Dr. Brumbaugh, the 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. $1. 


City Sunday-Schools - : 


From small beginnings to second | 
place in the world is the record of 
a Brooklyn Sunday-school. Its 
superintendent, Mr. Frank L 
Brown, tells of many methods used | 
in ‘*The City Sunday-School."’ 
Appendix, showing forms, blanks, 
etc. 25 cents, 








Church History-as a Story 


To tell of epoch-marking historical 
events in story form with dignity 
and force is an accomplishment., 
Dr. James A. B. Scherer has told 
tHe story of. the Christian church 


in ‘Four. Princes’’ (illustrated), - 


and has told it in a fascinating 
way. $1.25. 


After the Cradle Roll? | 


To find just what you want for 


_the little Sunday-school children: 


between the Cradle Roll and the 
primary department, send for 
‘‘A Beginners’ Course in Bible 
Study." If it shouldn't happen” 
to meet your needs, return it. 50 
cents. . : 














to ‘* Beauty, care of Eleanor . in which 
I invited him to come to our out-door party 
which was soon to occur. When the party | 
day came Eleanor informed me that Beauty | 
could not come, and that he had shed real | 
dog tears when he found he must stay at | 
home. Two or three months later Eleanor | 
told me one day in Sunday-school that 
Beauty was dead. I sympathized with her | 
and comforted her. I knew she loved the 





| dog, and I was glad to help her in her love 


for him. I believe her Sunday-school means 
more to her now because Beauty has had a 
part in it. 

Then the Sunday after Christmas a dear 
little girl came up with one penny. ‘* That’s 
for my doll,’’ she said, ‘*I got her last 
Christmas, and now she is just one year old.’* 
You may be sure we accepted the doll’s 
penny, but here was another birthday not on 
my list. So again I had to write a letter, 
which I did, making it very simple and very 
small, and addressing it ‘‘ Dolly, care of 
Margaret ——.’’ Margaret will get more 
out of our Sunday-school because her dolly 
has a part in it.—Wilkam D. Murray, 
Plainfield, N. /. 





_ Japanese Morals 


If Japan is the key-nation of the 
great East, it matters much what 
her national ethical standards are. 
From observation while a resi- 
dent there, Dr. Scherer has drawn 
the material for ‘‘What is Jap- 
anese Morality ?’’ Colored frontis- 
piece. 75 cents. 


Lenks in the Sunday-School 


Does responsibility for the drop- 
ping out of Swnday-school scholars 
lie largely with the home? Mr, 
Frank L. Brown has succeeded in 
enlisting hundreds of homes in the 
cause of the Sunday-school. He 
tells how in ‘‘ The Sunday-School 
and the Home.’’ 25 cents. 








Church Fairs 


Are they right? Are they best? 
Are there other ways for ‘‘rais- 
ing’? money? The church fair 
question is frankly discussed in 
‘*Lowering Morals by Raising 


Money.’ A pamphlet to 


cents. 





Drummond’s “ First” 


A boy who gets a correct view of 
comparative values early in life 
has made a good start. Henry 
Drummond addressed a _ Boys’ 
Brigade on ‘‘First!'’ In _ book- 
let form. A_ suitable gift. 10 


cents. 
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The Perfeot Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
| Bible 


ited by the 
American Revision Committee 


What It Is 


It is: a new transla- 
tien of the Bible, rep- 
resenting thirty years 
of devout study, con- 
sideration and prepar- 
ation by a committee 
of the most eminent 
American Biblical 
scholars of all evangelical denomi- 
nations. This is 23 years longer 
than was given to any other version 
of the Bible ever made. 

(Continued in next ‘ieee 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for uur Free Book 
**How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full it.formation. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37 A. East 18th St., Hew York 























Quiet Talks About Jesus 
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Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 

















Have You Children? | 
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**O Love that wilt not let me go 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


“O pe as that followest all my way, 
Doe my wowace Mae torch to Thee ; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


HAT such a stalwart saint as George 
Matheson, who is loved by thou- 
sands who have never seen him, 

not only for this hymn but for his faith- 
filled and faith-strengthening writings, 
should ever have been assailed by spirit- 
ual doubts, will seem both strange and 
encouraging to many. His recent death 
throws into prominence the striking inci- 
dents of his noteworthy life. 

George Matheson was born in Glas- 
gow sixty-four years ago. He was grad- 
uated at the university of his native city 
with the highest honors, in his twentieth 
year, and in the same year he lost his 
sight through overtaxing naturally weak 
eyes in his academic studies. He found 
a substitute for these eyes in the devoted 
love of a sister, who gave herself to 
making his life useful and successful. 
Five years later, after he completed his 
theological studies, he became assistant 
in one of the Glasgow churches. From 
this he was called to the charge of the 
parish church of Inellan, one of the 
beautiful watering- places which line 
the western shores of Scotland. 

At Inellan, Matheson at once rose to 
popularity as a preacher, especially 
among the summer visitors, Here, how- 
ever, came the crisis of his spiritual life. 
His studies in German theology seemed 
for a time to shake his faith in Christian- 
ity itself. He sank into a sort of agnos- 
ticism, not contentedly, but with a sense 
of infinite loss, as though his outer blind- 
ness was to be completed in the loss of 
the inward vision. He proposed to re- 
sign his charge and give up his ministry, 
but his Presbytery was too wise to listen 
to the proposal. They had faith in his 
ability to work himself clear of the 
‘* yeasty '’ doubts of this period of intel- 
lectual fermentation ; and the result jus- 
tified them. He illustrated Tennyson's 
saying, 


** He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 


** To find a stronger faith his own ; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alore.’’ 


It is interesting to know that Tenny- 
son, in his later years, was familiar with 
Dr. Matheson's writings, and valued 
them highly. The series began with his 
anonymous ‘‘ Aids to the Study of Ger- 
man Theology’ (1874), and ran through 
a score of important books, ending with 
his ‘* Studies of the Portrait of Christ’’ 
(1900), and ‘* Representative Men of the 
Bible'’ (1905). His books made him 
famous beyond his parish ; Edinburgh 
University bestowed upon him the Doc- 
torate of Theology in 1879 ; the Queen 
invited him to preach before her at Bal- 
moral : and in 1886 he was called to the 
charee of St. 
new town of Edinburgh, with a communi- 
‘cant roll of twelve hundred members. 
| Until his resignation of this charge in 
| 1899, he was an indefatigable pastor and 
, a greatly popular preacher. Edinburgh 
is no paradise of mediocre preachers. 








Bernard's parish in the) 





George Matheson, Poet and Preacher 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T. D. 





“9 Joy that seekest me through pain, 
cannot close my heart to Thee ; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 
** O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare srvip—vlagt 5 ty sat gal 
I ym in dust life’s dead, 
from the phn ry re blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


Among his contemporaries were Alexan- 
der Whyte, Hugh Black, Jackson of the 
Methodist Mission, Marcus Dods, Mac- 
gregor of St. Cuthbert’s, and others ; but 
he held ‘his own as an eloquent, ani- 
mating, and searching messenger of the 
gospel, Americans thronged his church, 
and seldom came away without realizing 
that their visit to that unattractive edi- 
fice in Claremont’ Street was a memor- 
able experience. His prayers especially 
were notable, giving one a-sense of near- 
ness to the Father of our spirits, and of 
the reality of the spiritual life, which 
showed his depth of living insight. 

It was by his books and by his contri- 
butions to religious. periodicals that Dr. 
Matheson reached a far wider parish than 
St. Bernard's. There is nothing else 
like them in the religious literature of 
Scotland. They stand apart from most 
of that in associating original thought 
with edification ; and from the great part 
of what is left, in making edification the 
end of thought. But they are compar- 
able to the writings of Erskine of 
Linlathen, Campbell of Row, Henry 
Drummond, “and George Adam Smith, 
in these respects, 

But what is most peculiar in his writ- 
ings is the large cheerfulness and the 
sunny optimism of his thought. The 
blind are proverbially cheerful, but in 
Matheson there was something deeper 
than this mark of his class. He had 
gone into the darkness and come out ‘on 
the other side, as regards the power of 
spiritual vision. He belonged to a 
country which always has taken its relig- 
ion sadly. The Scotchman who objected 
to people ‘‘ looking as happy as if it were 
na the Sabbath,"’ put into words a na- 
tional characteristic. The note of joyful- 
ness is lacking in its best writers on 
sacred themes,—in Alexander Whyte 
and John Duncan, as in Samuel Ruther- 
ford and Robert Leighton. Henry 
Drummond alone approaches George 
Matheson in this fine quality, but does 
not equal him. 

In his books Dr. Matheson faces the 
most difficult problems of our day, and 
deals with the questions raised by evolu- 
tionary. science, comparative religion, 
Biblical criticism, and the rest. And he is 
not merely undismayed by them; he finds 
in each and all of them leadings toward 
a more distinct and positive faith in ‘* all 
the old doctrines," as he himself calls 
them. But he finds a deeper meaning 


-in those old doctrines than he .had im- 


agined them to contain when he had not 
yet gone through the spiritual struggle 
that shaped his life. He finds them 
helps to disentangle the confusions of the 
time, and in their light he discovers that 
those we have supposed mere destroyers 
of spiritual convictions are in fact, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, helping to build up 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the 
grand song of praise to his divine Master, 


| he detects the voices of Strauss, Huxley, 


Tyndall, and the rest, swept along by a 
divine harmony which absorbs and sub- 
dues their separate discords. 

His~ books have the faults of their 
method. There is sometimes an excess 
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of ingenuity in them, and a French-like 
neatness in his logical processes, which 
does not impart perfect confidence to his 
readers. "Dat after all allowances, they 
remain the most valuable contri- 
butions that Scotland in these latter days 
has made to the literature of Christén- 
dom, and that is saying much. Espe- 
cially notable are ‘‘Can the Old Faith 
Live with the New?’’ ‘*The Spiritual 
Development of St. Paul,"’ «« Landmarks 
of New Testament Morality,'’ «« The Dis- 
tinctive Messages of the Old Religions,"’ 
and ‘‘Sidelights from Patmos."’ 

Dr. Matheson as a poet is best known 
through his beautiful hymn ‘‘O Love 
that wilt not let me go,’’ which has 
made its way into several of our hym- 
naries. He has said of it ‘* It is the quick- 
est composition I ever achieved. It was 
done in three minutes, It seemed to me 
at the time as if some one were dictating 
the thought to me, and also giving the 
expression. There was so little sense of 
effort that I had a sensation of passive- 
ness."’ 

His volume of ‘‘ Sacred Songs '’ (1890) 
contains many beautiful lyrics, but 
mostly they are too thought-weighted 
and too individual for congregational 
use. Along with them might be classed 
as prose-poems his brief meditations 
‘*Searchings in the Silence,’’ and other 
volumes, in which some statement of 
Scripture is set in a new light, and then 
made the basis of an outpouring of de- 
votion such as reminds one of Augustine 
and Bernard. It is by these volumes 
that he is best known to the church at 
large. 

Personally, Dr. Matheson was one of 
the most lovable of men. I was dis- 
appointed in my hope of seeing him dur- 
ing two viSits to Scotland, but through 
near kinsfolk, who belonged t6 his parish 
in Edinburgh, and who enjoyed his close 
friendship, I came to know him iS a 
measure. He made his way unaid 
their house, and then to a big arm- cffair 
which had been part of the furnishing of 
the famous monastery at Bangor, and in it 
spent many a morning with them, bright- 
ening all the household by his cheery 
talk and his always original estimates of 
things. His ruddy and radiant face, his 
white hair and beard, and his Scotch 
bulk combined to make him a notable 
figure everywhere. And Scotland had 
no warmer heart than beat in the big 
man’s bosom. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Our Hermit Thrush 
By Mary A. Lathbury 


ATE in the fall of 1898, while the 
night and a storm of sleet were fall- 
ing, there was a sharp knock at 

one of our windows, and a little tuft of 
feathers on the glass showed that a bird 
had struck it. - We found the bird on the 
ground, stunned by the blow. 


‘«Qne of our thrushes !°’ we cried, as © 


if no other thrush could have passed our 
trees. This one had evidently fallen be- 
hind inthe flight of the migrants, and 
had lost its way in the storm and the 
fast-falling night. It looked at us ap- 
pealingly with its great soft eyes, and 
was not afraid ; it seemed to know that 
we were its friends. 

We made an impromptu cage by en- 
closing the lemon tree with a folding 
clothes-bar, and throwing a mosquito- 
net over it. Then we sent for our friend 


Lady Bird, who spends much of her 
time peering into trees, as the boy who 
once killed one of our wood thrushes 
does, only instead of a sling she carries 
an opera glass. 

««She would know just how to feed a 
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thrush,’ we said, and when she came 
we begged her to take it home with her 
and nurse it. 

«¢Only you must promise us,’’ we said, 
‘that when spring comes, and its friends 
come back to our trees, you will bring it 
back and set it free.’’ 

After a few days we had a long letter 
from Lady Bird. The hand that penned 
it had been tremulous with emotion. 

‘‘IT have made a great discovery!/"’ 
she wrote, ‘‘your thrush is a hermit 
thrush.”’ 

Then followed her story of the study 
of the bird, and the finding of the “‘ signs 
infallible,’’—a certain reddish brown 
showing on the tail and of on the head ; 
a certain slow tipping of the tail, and the 
‘¢mouth of gold,’’—‘‘ these belong to 
the hermit thrush, and to it alone!”’ 

And so it was. ‘‘ It would be cruel,’’ 
said Lady Bird in another long letter 
in which she begged to be released from 
her promise, ‘‘it would be cruel to set 
the bird free, unless one could take a 
journey to Maine to do so, for where 
would it find any members of its own 
family? It would be done to death by 
other birds.’’ 

We suspected that she contemplated 
the situation with secret joy, for she had 
become the bird’s bond-slave, and had 
deeply regretted her promise. 

After a while she was rewarded by 
hearing, in a time of entire quiet, a low, 
sweet, interior note, that ‘‘one would 
need to hold the breath of his soul to 
hear,’’ said Lady Bird. At first it would 





never utter a note in a human presence, 
but later it would be heard at the most 
unexpected hours. Lady Bird and her 
husband sat listening, late one even- 
ing, until the hour verged on midnight. 
They were in the Maine woods,—in an 
Italian garden with the nightingales,— 
anywhere but in a city flat. 

The hermit’s cage was hung in a bed- 
room for a while, and one of our family 
paid a visit to the home of Lady Bird 
and shared the ‘‘hermitage¢.’’ 

‘«If, when you awake,’’ said the host- 
ess, ‘‘ you will not stir even a finger-tip, 
you may hear something that will reward 
you for coming.’ 

With the early dawn came the note of 
the hermit-thrush,—‘‘the most divine 
sound in nature,’’ says John Burroughs ; 
the note that links the earthly to the 
heavenly. It could not be called liquid, 
it w.is aerial, heard now here, now there ; 
vanishing, returning, infinitely pure and 
spiritual in its quality. It sang for an 
hour its floating, antiphonal note, and it 
was worth making a journey to hear. 


January, 1900. 

Since writing the above, the hermit 
thrush has come to stay with us for a 
while, accompanied by Lady Bird and 
her husband. His cage stands in the 
sunny window of a room opening into 
that of the writer, and at this moment 
he is filling the air with a shower of de- 
licious sounds, small, but of the first 
water. A bird song, to be heard at its 
best, must have distance, atmosphere, 





motive. To hear a thrush three hun- 
dred feet away, as he sings to his mate at 
sunset down the hillside, is to hear him 
at his best ; yet this little creature of God 
sings. through several hours of each day 
his lovely song of hope, and is as cheer- 
ful and as playful as a child. 

He has no interest in the canaries who 
sing all day in the room below him. 
His eye is to his mistress, who chippers 
bird-talk to him as she sits near. He 
responds by coming to the corner of his 
cage nearest her, pouring out his bub- 
bling, tinkling little song, and by in- 
dulging in various pranks and attempts 
at fun that no one would believe a her- 
mit thrush to be capable of. The poets 
and bird lovers have given him the char- 
acter of a pensive recluse, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance reveals another side 
of his nature as charming as it is sur- 
prising. 

He has three distinct calls aside from 
his song, —a comfortable little ‘‘ chuck,'’ 
a croaking cry, and a small ‘‘creek’’ 
thrown so far that one can hardly be- 
lieve it to be in the same room, or in the 
same house with him. When ina play- 
ful mood he will rap on the cage with 
his bill, or try to displace his perch, or 
throw back his head and make eyes 
at his mistress. The tipping of his tail 
is usually a responsive act. Instead of 
wagging his tail in the manner of a dog, 
he lifts and lowers it. 

He lives on the fat of the land. Be- 
sides mocking-bird food, he has a dish 
of cayenne pepper, a slice of orange or 





apple, said giated carrot. . Three times-a 
day he has a live meal-worm, and often 
a bit of cooked meat. The culture of 
meal-worms is carried on by his devoted 
mistress, and. they are produced from! a 
glass jar half-filled with meal. © 

It is ‘supposed ‘that thdusands of 
thrushes were destroyed by the storms 
in the South during the winter of 1898- 
99, and we have missed them from ogr 
trees for three summers past. It is’a 
balm to the conscience to feel that per- 
haps our hermit thrush would have per- 
ished long ago but for the strange 
accident.that gave him to us. 


November, 1900. 


The hermit has had a call from a kins- 
man! He sees plenty of savage spar- 
rows and other alien birds outside his 
window, but to-day a migrating member 
of his own family came to the window, 
and finally to the cage just inside. He 
went round and round the balcony of 
the cage trying to enter, and there was a 
little quiet bird-talk through the bars. 
He went away and returned once again, 
—the last time staying ten minutes. 
Did he want to release the prisoner and 
take him on the journey to the South? 
Poor. Brownie’s wings have lost the 
power of flight, and -he would have fallen 
by the way had he made the attempt, 
but we hope that he does not remember 
all that he has lost, or long overmuch to 
follow the summer up and down the land 
with the little people of the air. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 
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I put Macsetu—my name 
on every lamp-chimney I 
make. 

If I did not make as good 
chimneys as I do—and did 
not have the confidence in 
them that I have—I would 
send them out as most other | 


| 
makers do—unmarked. | 
| 





My Index tells of lamps and their chimneys, 
fully and interestingly. Let me send it to | 
you—-it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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gases, and sweeten the stomach. A 
ad complexion is wonderfully bene- 
fited by their daily use. 
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Broadway, New York 
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Get particul f thei Inducements to Sun- 
day-School Workers and others to ee Ree. 
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Pictures 
For the Fourth 
Quarter’s Lessons 


October 7. 
A Typical Oriental Marketplace. 
October 14. 
1. Types of Oriental Lamps. 
2. A Procession Going to Meet the 
Bridegroom. 
October a1, 
A Pack-Train in the Holy Land. 
October 28. 
A Home in Bethany. 
November 4. 
An Oriental Dish Such as is Used 
at Meals. 
November rr. 
Garden of Gethsemane as It Is To-day. 
November 18. 
Traditions! House of Caiaphas. 
November 25. 
Two Notable Quotations. 
(No picture.) 
December 2. 
Street Leading to Herod's Palace. 
December 9. 
Golgotha: Supposed Place of the 
Crucifixion. 
December 16 
Supposed Tomb of our Lord in the 
Garden near Goigotha 
December 23. 
Mount of Olives: The Mount of 
Ascension. 


The above set of The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures and an outline 
map for 10 cents. Order from your 
denominational publishing house. 
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The second of a series of talks that the Editor wants to have with 

Times’ readers, this autumn, about this paper as their paper. There 

are several new editorial features, coming, which he believes are worth 

talking about pretty freely,—such, for example, as that S. D. Gordon 

article that is mentioned on page 597. Please keep in touch with the 

“rest of the family ’’ by looking out far these chats as often as 
they appear. 


T IS interesting work to make a paper. 

| But it is a good deal more interesting 

to let the readers make it. And a 

aper that is edited by its readers is likely 

> Be a much better paper than a paper 

that is edited by one man, or by one little 
group of men. 


The interest is found in trying to 
make the paper better all the time. 
And that is where the readers’ editing 
comes in. Why is it, for instance, that 
a good many readers of The Sunday 
School Times keep saying that the Times 
is better to-day than it has ever. been 
before? _ Probably because they are 
finding more in it of the sort of thing 
they have specially wanted than they 
ever found before. And why is this so? 
Because readers have told the Editor 
frankly, when urged to do so, what they 
have wanted. It’s like giving an archi- 
tect your ideas for a house ; you know 
what you want, and he must work it out 
for you. He may have a few good ideas 
too, but the best are likely to be your 
own. 





We are all delighted with the Mystery 
Box, and have found it very helpful. The 

irls wish to continue the paper. I shall 

ave six or seven names to send for the 
Honor Roll.—An. Illinois Teacher. 











Now there’s that new little department 
that was ‘‘tried on” for the first time 
last June,—nothing but a dozen or more 
questions about the lesson,—called the 
‘*Mystery Box.” Never mind whose 
idea it was, either. To be sure, the 
questions were probably different from 
any that had ever been used in ——— 
school work before ; they weren’t merely 
Bible questions, though they all had to 
do with Bible Study ; there was a cur- 
ious sort of mystery about them, as in 
this question on the lesson you'll be 
teaching on November 4 : 


‘**Tell why certain New Zealand chiefs, at 
a dinner given in their honor, would not be- 
gin eating as soon as their hosts did.’’ 


It looked as though the Mystery Box 
had real possibilities as a stimulus of 
healthy interest in the lessons; but 
without the readers’ prompt help, the 
Editor could never have known whether 
it was worth the space it took or not. 
The question was not left in doubt, how- 
ever, when such letters as this, from a 
Maine reader, began to come in : 


My class have been very much interested 
in the ** Mystery Box,’’ and we are dreading 





——- 


The Mystery Box plan, which has been 
conducted in my Sunday - school class 
since July 1, has been productive of ex- 
cellent results. The study of the lesson 
and the training received through writing 
out precisely the answers to most of these 
questions, have greatly increased the in- 
terest in the class. I found that they had 
the facts of the lesson quite well in hand 
when they came, and so opportunity was 
given to me to draw them out, instead of 
simply telling most of the important 
points. This plan allows me more time 
to dwell on gractica? points in the lesson, 
because they are ready with the historical 
phase.—A Pnaphoante Teacher. 











the time when it will stop. They [the pupils] 
come into class with much better lessons, and 
much more interest in the lesson. I hope 
something will be at hand to take its place. 





No need to dread that time any longer, 





—for the present, at anyrate: the Mys- 
tery Box jsn’'t going to stop; there has 
been entirely too vigorous an expression 
of opinion in its favor, by those who 
have tried it, for that to occur, And 
The Sunday School Times is going to 
recognize the wishes and the judgment 





The Mystery Box has been a source of 
much interest and, I trust, profit to the 
members of my Bible class who entered 
into the work. Of the nine names on your 
subscription list, I rejoice to say seven are 
entitled to mention on the Mystery Box 
Honor Roll. We expect to make up a 
club (I have been a subscriber for years) 
among the members of the class, as sev- 
eral have expressed a desire to continue 
the paper.—A New York Teacher. 











of its readers by doing all it can to 
make this simple little Mystery Box 
teaching-help a real ally in the work, 
this winter, of teachers of every grade, 
from the Junior up to the Octogenarian 
and out into the Home Department. 


To begin with, as you know, the Times 
announced last week a new series of 
Mystery Box Honor Rolls. If you did 
not happen to read that announcement, 
it ought to be worth your while to do so, 
—on page 581 of the Times of Octo- 
ber 13. 


The gsmmer Honor Roll closed Sep- 
tember 30; its members’ names will 
soon be published: here. The winter 
Honor Rolls will be three in number, 
with a Grand Finale, a fourth, to be 
based on the results of those three. Here 





I am glad to report to you that three of 
my boys, in class No. 3, of the Methodist 
Church Sunday-school of Carroll, Ne- 
braska, are eligible to the Mystery Box 
Honor Roll. These boys more than 
qualified, as they handed in several papers 
more than were required. I would like 
to express my appreciation for the work 
and interest created by this new feature of 
the Times. If results were equalled in 
other places as in my class, I am sure 
much good has been done. I have aclass_ 
of boys ranging in age from eleven to 
thirteen years. Six were induced to take 
the Times under the offer, with the result, 
as reported, that three are on the honor 
roll. Trusting that your genius will lead 
you to other profitable features for the 
Times, I am—A Nebraska Teacher. 
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‘summa cum laude.’’ Those pupils whose 
names shall have appeared in any one of the 
three winter Honor Rolls (commencing with 
either November, December, or January) will 
be mentioned again in the cum /aude section 
of this final great Honor Roll. Those whose 
names have appeared in any ¢wo of the Honor 
Rolls will appear again, under magna cum 
laude, And those stalwart faithfuls who have 
won a place in a// three Honor Rolls will go 





My mother, Mrs. W. L. Rockwell, is a 
subscriber to your paper, and she and I 
have worked out the Mystery Box ques- 
tions each week. She thought it would 
be nice for me, as probably many other 
boys are trying it.—A California Boy. 











in with flying colors to the summa cum laude 
section. (Don’t you know what those three 
Latin phrases mean? We’ll tell later.) 

The conditions for winning a place on the 
Honor Rolls are very simple, but very im- 
portant. They must be strictly followed. 
Here they are: 

Every pupil who would become eligible 
for a place on any of the Mystery Box Honor 
Rolls must be a subscriber to The Sunday 
School Times. It makes no difference who 
pays for the subscription, —whether pupil, or 
teacher, or parent, or Sunday-school; but 
the pupil’s own name must appear on the 
subscription list of The Sunday Sthool Times. 
Even if two or more pupils are in the same 
family, each must be a subscriber. In other 
words, it is highly important that each one 
using the Mystery Box should have his or 
her own individual copy of the Times, and 





Three scholars eligible for the Mystery 
Box Honor Roll. I have looked over their 
answers to the Mystery Box questions, 
and find that they have not only answered 
them correctly, but have taken the utmost 

ains in «making their papers neat and 

egible. I think that if day-school teach- 
ers.could secure half as good work from 
their scholars they would feel more than 
satisfied. My girls have been very enthu- 
siastic about the Mystery Box, and I, asa: 
teacher, cannot thank you enough for tin 
added interest it has given to the Sunday»" 
school lessons.—A New York Teacher; 
aa Seat 











not have to borrow it from another. This 
personal ownership of the paper is suite to 
give the pupil an increased sense of respon- 
sibility and interest which cannot be secured 
in any other way. 

To win a piace in any Honor Roll, the 
pupil must have answered -correctly ten 
questions in each of any ten weeks during 
the three months covered by that Honor 
Roll. The teacher is to be. the sole judge 
of the correctness of all answers ; -no. an- 
swers are to be sent to the Editor, but at the 
end of any Honor Roll period (that is, at the 
end of the periods ending respectively with 
January, February, and March), the names 
and addresses of all who have won Honor 
Roll place are to be forwarded by the teacher 











are the plans again, as described last 
week : 


The new Honor Rolls will cover periods 
of three months each, the first commencing 
with the first lesson in November, 1906; the 
second commencing with the first lesson in 
December, 1906; and the third with the 
first lesson of January, 1907. That is, these 
three honor rolls will cover respectively the 


lessons of November, December, and Janu- , 
ary; December, January, and February ; ; 


and January, February, and March. Of 
course any pupil who wishes—and adi are 
urged to do this—can enter all three Honor 
Rolls, and win a place in all three. The 
three different starting months and Honor 
Rolls are offered because so many new sub- 
scribers are coming into The Sunday School 
Times family during the winter months ; 
therefore those who might miss the November 
start can enter with December, and-so on. 
In addition to these three Honor Rolls, 
there is to be the grand finale Honor Roll 
published next spring, of three classifications, 
like those of school and college diplomas : 
**cum laude,’’ ‘‘magna cum laude,’’ and 


| to the Editor. 


| Just as a little further healthy incen- 
| tive, the Times is going to give some 
prizes to the schools and classes and 
pupils that do the. best Mystery Box 
| work this winter. We shall tell more 
about them soon. - But zow is the time 
to begin your-Mystery Box work, for the 
first. Honor Roll, you know, commences 
with the lesson of this issue, Novem- 
ber 4. : 


The Mystery Box this week is on page 588. 





My girls have answered correctly nearly 
every question in the Mystery Box since ‘ 
its first opening. - I ‘thought: they would ‘ 
be doing —- they answered only the 

* required number, bet ‘hey nave done sz 
muci more that my interest in them is 
gteaily increased. i rs are bet- 
ter than at first, too, which makes me 
feel easier about giving them such hard 
work. ‘They are country girls, and very 
busy and helpful at home. Not once 
have they even hinted that the work was 
hard or long, so I certainly can say, with 
all my heart, that they belong on your 
Honor Roll. The plan was a beautiful 
one, jand just what was needed in my 
class to acquaint the girls with your 
paper, and to interest them in the lesson, _ 
—two things I had long wanted to do.—A 
New Jersey Teacher. 





























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Services for the Sunday-School 
Ringing Bells and Joyful Songs 


Song and Light Ber 'instamps gem 
Bethlehem’s Babe #25 ‘tis"tesdred' 
Welcome Guest Putt2.u, Bet 





Cantatas: “‘Santa’s Substitute” 
Gey sat 8 others, 25 cts. each. Xeturnable sam- 


Songs and Exercises {cy *5 
Christmas Anthems 2uifmasen. ° 


Hall-Mack €0., 133°Fiftn ‘Ave., New Verk: 
HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


“Prince of Bethlehem” 
“Prophecy and Fulfilment” 


OUR NEW CANTATA 
“Christmas Messengers” 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 
dress, will os 





TEN packet containing ies oath of the 4 
vices and our new cantata, besides our 
CENTS 22-pees, Holiday catalogue of Xmas 





is, dainty Ss, 
booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 
MacCelia & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
Mr. Superintendent ! 
DOES THE SINGING IN YOUR SCHOOL DRAG? 
Whose fault is it? The chorister’s? The children’s? 


ine times out of ten, the trouble lies with the hymns 
themselves. Let us send you a copy of 


WORLD -WIDE HOSANNAS 

for examination. 254 . Price, 30 cents a 

gory, postal ss bandied, noc prepeid: “Write 
ADAM GEIBEL Peni ay 4 FQMPANY 

26 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Northfield 
.. Hymnal.. 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 











rade Fe ny ie ft me 
etc. THE BIGLOW & MAIN 
Co., Chicago—New York. 





Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works BASTIEGS, MASS. | 


Hastinas Co. 


Fair Priczs EsTABLISKED 1827 Avu Sizzs 











ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 

sng ade ened = natn 

No.21. George Hi. Spe rg 
Gp eke: 
am BELLE SS 
Chetrvre B a Spaiaity 
Peal tctum Res Teens: We Se 


Ses Foumser Co., 


TO, SERBIAE MERFELY BELLS 


class bells in the world. 
Menesly & Ce.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LI G HT 


For eiectri:, . or ofl. Send 

dimensions. k of Light and 

estimate free. 1. P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 
please 























When answering 
mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
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| Worth Repeating | 


Why Jesus Came 


[From ‘‘ Quiet Talks about Jesus,”’ by S. D. Gordon. 
Copyright, 1906, by A. C. Armstrong & Son.| 


ESUS is God'spelling himself out in 
language that man can understand. 
God and man used to talk together 
freely. But one day man went away 
from God. And then he went farther 
away. He lefthome. He left his native 
land, Eden, where he lived with God. 
He emigrated from God. And through 
going away he lost his mother-tongue. 
A langu always changes away 
from its native land. Through going 
away from his native land man lost his 
native speech. Through not hearing 
God speak he forgot the sounds of the 
words. His ears grew dull and then 
deaf. Through lack of use he lost the 
power of speaking the old words. ... 
God has always been — to get to 
talking with man again. e silence is 
hard on Him. He is hungry to be on in- 
timate terms again with his old friend. 
Of course, he had to use a language that 
man could understand. Jesus is God 
spelling himseH out so man can under- 
stand. He is the A and the Z, and all 
between, of tlte Old Eden language of 
love. 


Naturally ——- man had a good bit 
of bother in spelling Jesus out. This 
a was something quite new. When 

is life spoke the simple languaye of 
Eden again, the human heart with self- 
ishness ingrained said, ‘‘ That sounds 
good, but of course he has some selfish 
scheme behind it all. This purity and 
simplicity and gentleness can't be genu- 
ine.” Nobody yet seems to have spelled 
him out fully, though they're all trying: 
All on the spelling bench. That is, all 
that have heard. Great numbers 
haven’t heard about him yet. But many, 
ah! many could get enough, yes, can 
get enough to bring his purity into their 
lives and sweet peace into their hearts. 

But there were in his days upon earth 
some sticklers for the old spelling forms. 
“Not the oldest, mind you. Jesus alone 
stands for that. This Jesus didn’t ob- 
serve the idioms that had grown up out- 
side of Eden. These people had de- 
cided that these old forms were the only 
ones acceptable. And so they disliked 
him from the beginning, and quarreled 
with him. These idioms were dearer to 
them than life; that is, than 47s life. 
So having quarreled, they did worse, 
and then—softly—wors?. But even in 
their worst, Jesus was God spelling him- 
self out in the old simple language of 
Eden. His best came out in their 
worst. 


Some of the great nouns of the Eden 
tongue—the God tongue—he spelled out 
big. He spelled out purity, the natural 
life of Eden ; and obedience, the rhyth- 
mic harmony of Eden ; and Jeace, the 
sweet music of Eden ; and er, the 
mastery and dominion of en; and 
dove, the throbbing heart of Eden. It 
was in biggest, brightest letters that 
fove was spelled out. ‘He used the big- 
gest capitals ever known, and traced 
each in a deep dripping red, with a new 
spelling—s-a-c-r-i-f-i-c-e. 

You see, the heart of God had been 
breaking—zs breaking over the wa 
things have been going down on this 

lanet. Folk fail to understand him. 
orse yet, they misunderstand him, and 
feel free to criticize him. Nobody has 
been so much slandered as God. any 
are utterly ignorant of him. Many 
others who are not ignorant yet ignore 
him. They turn their faces and backs. 
Some give him the cutdirect. The great 
crowd in every part of the world is yearn- 
ing after him: piteously, pathetically, 
most often speechlessly yearning, blindly 
groping along, with an intense inner tug 
after him. hey know the yearning. 
They feel the inner, upward tug. The 
don’t understand what it is for which 
they yearn, nor what will satisfy. 


For man was made to live in closest 
touch with God. That is his native air. 














Out of that air his lungs are badly 
affected. This other air is too heavy. 
It’s malarial, and full of gases and 
— dust. In it he chokes and gasps. 
et he knows not why. He gropes 
about in the night made by his own 
shut eyes. He doesn’t seem to know 
enough to open them. And sometimes 
he wz// not open them. For the hinge 
of the eye-lid is in the will. And hav- 
ing shut the light out, he gets tangled 
up in his ideas as to what #s light... . 


Once man knew God well; close up. 
And that means /Joved, gladly, freely. 
For here to know is to love. But one 
day a bad choice was made. And the 
choice made an ugly kink in his will. 
The whole trouble began there. ... 
But that first kink seems to have been 
getting worse kinked ever since. And 
so man does not see God as he is.... 
Nobody has been so much misunder- 
stood as God. He has suffered mis- 
representation from two quarters: his 
enemies and his friends. More from— 
which? Hard to tell. Jesus is God 
trying to tell men plainly what he is 
really like. 

The world turned down the wron 
lane, and has been going that way pell- 
mell ever since... . The result of that 
wrong turning has been pitiable. Sepa- 
ration from God, so far as man could 
make separation. There is no separa- 
tion on God’s part. He has never 
changed. He remains in the world, but 
because of man’s turning his face away, 
he remains as a stranger, mannaeeetnes 
He remains just where man left him. 
And any one going back to that point in 
the road will find him standing waiting 
with an eager light glistening in his 
eyes. No/ That's not accurate. He 
is a bit nearer than ever he was. He 
is following us up. He is only astep off. 
Jesus is God eagerly following us up. 

* * + 


To all directly, in nature’s voice, and 
in our common daily life; to a nation 
chosen for the special oo. and 
through that nation and its books; 
through Jesus to those who knew him, 
and, by a Book telling of him, to all fol- 
lowing, God came, comes in his wooin 
and looked, /oeks tenderly into man’s 
face. Each of these paths leads straight 
to God, and each comes to include the 
others. 


But chiefly im Jesus God came. Jesus 
is God going out in the cold black night, 
over the mountains, down the ravines 
and gullies, eagerly hunting for his lost 
man, getting hands, and face, and more, 
torn on the brambly thorn bushes, and 
losing his life, in the darkness, on a tree 
thrust in his path, but saving the man. 








Fond of Pies 
But Had to Give Them Up 


Any one who has eaten New England 
pies knows how good they are. 

But some things that taste good, don’t 
always agree. A Massachusetts lady 
had to leave off pie, but found some- 
thing far better for her stomach. She 
writes : 

‘*Six or eight years ago chronic liver 
trouble was greatly exaggerated by eat- 
ing too much fat meat, nee. and par- 
ticularly pies, of which I was very fond. 

** Severe headaches, dizziness, nausea 
followed, and food, even fruit, lay like 
lead in my stomach, accompanied by a 
dull heavy pain, almost unbearable. I 
had peculiar ‘spells’—flashes of light 
before my sight. I could read half a 
word, and the rest would be invisible. 

‘* A feeling of lassitude and confusion 
of ideas made me even more miserable. 
I finally decided to change food alto- 
gether, and began on Grape-Nuts food, 
which brought me prompt relief—re- 
moved the dizziness, headache, con- 


fused feeling, and put me on the road to | nos 


health and happiness. It clears my head, 
strengthens both brain and nerves. 

‘*Whenever I enter our grocer’s store, 
he usually calls out ‘Six packages of 
Grape-Nuts !’—and he’s nearly always 
right.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘‘ There’sa reason.” 
Read the famous booklet, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Pears’ 


great alchemist. Women 
are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1789. 








The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
~ vay Open On the Beach 











Send ten its fo sam of The 
paw mh Ey FP 





The Sanday School ines 


Philadelphia, October 20, 1906 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Vhiladelpbia as 








‘ second-class matter 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen Tines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. ‘ 

One ccpy, or any number o 
$1.00 copies ta than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 . “a 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will todinnes 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The under Orbost ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal! Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
Five or more copies, in a package to one 
§ shillings each. 
For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
5 London, E. C., will receive yearly 
"=, at the above rate, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply. the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 
The paper is xot sent to any subscriber beyond the 
a: paid oe by special raguaet a 
nough copies of any one issue paper i 
all teachers of a school te examine tt, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SunDAyY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lear M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder ke is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


SPENCERIAN 


>. 


, ~ cree em SY 
ARE THE BEST 
Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 

Samples for trial of the leading numbers 


for correspondents and accountants, will be 
sent on receipt of return postage. 


‘SPENBERIAN PEN 00., *4*yacesrk!n. x 


No Dawdling 


A Man of 70, After Finding Coffee Hart Him, 
Stopped Short 

When a man has lived to be 70 years 
old, with a 40-year-old habit grown to 
him like a knot on a tree, chances are 
he'll stick to the habit till he dies. 

But occasionally the spirit of youth 
and determination remains in some men 
to the last day! of their lives. When 
such men do find any habit of life has 
been doing them harm, they surprise 
the Oslerites by a degree of will power 
that is supposed to belong to men under 
40 only. 

‘*T had been a user of coffee until 
three years ago,—a period of 4o yeats,— 
and am now 70,” writes a North Dakota 
man. ‘'I was extremely nervous and 
debilitated, and saw plainly that I must 
make a change. 

‘*T am thankful to say I had the nerve 
to quit coffee at once, and take.on Postum 
without any dawdling, and experienced 
no ill effects.‘ On the contrary, I com- 
menced to gain, losing my nervous- 
ness within twe months, also gaining 
strength and health otherwise. 

‘For a man of my age, I am very 
well and hearty... I sometimes meet per- 
sons who have not made their Posttith 
right, and don t like it. But I tell them 
to boil it long enough, and call their at- 
tention to my looks now, and before I 
used it,—that seems convincing. 

‘** Now, when I have writing to do, or 
long columns of figures to cast up, I 
feel equal to it, and can get through my 
work without the fagyed-out feeling of 
old.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek,.Mich. Read the book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There's 
a reason.” 




















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








November 4, 1906. The Blessedness of 
Communion with Christ. John 
14: 15-26. (Consecration 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Early communion with God (Gen. 
3 : 8-15). 

‘TUES.—Abraham’s Communion (Gen. 18 : 
17-19, 33). 

WED.—Moses communes with God (Exod. 


‘ 33 : 9-23). 
THURS,—David and God (Psa. 94 : 9-23). 
FRI.—Communion through Christ (1 John 
I: 1-7). 
SatT.—For eternity (Rev. 3 : 1-5, 20-22). 











What is our part in communion with God ? 


Name some of the best places and times for 
communion. 


Tell how communion has helped you. 


OMMUNION with Christ is a real- 
ity. There is a sense in which we 
commune with Milton in reading 

‘* Paradise Lost,” and with our friends 
who are far away from us, perhaps 
traveling in other lands, And there is 
a different sense in which we commune 
with loved ones near at hand, when we 
sit together and talk of what is common to 
us, and perhaps hold one another’s hand 
and abide in friendship. But commu- 
nion with Christ is more real than all 
of these. ‘* Do you know,” said George 
Bowen, who died in Bombay after a long 
life, revered by all the city, when he was 
still a student in the theological semin- 
ary, and was sitting one suseing ina 
room with some of his fellows, ‘‘ I have 
a more real consciousness of the presence 
of Christ with me here than of any of 


you.” aa 


We need not be in the least troubled 
because we have no audible or tangible 
evidence of Christ’s presence. We 
accept and profit daily by processes 
which go on’in us and for us without 
our having any physical consciousness 
of their operation. We are aware of it 
none the less. We have not physical 
experience of many of the best and most 
real things in our lives. We do not need 
to eat fish at Christ’s hands, or thrust 
our hands into his side, or even see him 
as a spirit. Our hearts can know him 
and enter into his strength and peace 
and rest. “ 


Communion with Christ is not cheap. 
It costs nothing, but it costs everything. 
Christ will accept nothing for it. e 
gives it freely. But he conditions his 
giving upon our receiving. How can 
he do otherwise? And our receiving 
means our abandoning of all that makes 
receiving impossible. Sin prevents, 
therefore sin must go. Of course, we 
still have our fight with sin. Whosoever 
says he has no sin is a liar, and the 
truth is no in him. But though we 
fight always with sin as long as life re- 
maineth, we do not fight on sin’s side 
as we do before Christ comes in. 


Communiomwith Christ means for us 
a life of gree not necessarily long 
seasons of formal prayer, though we 
need longer seasons than we provide 
for. ‘*My chie: desire,” said Dr. An- 
drew Bonar, ‘‘should be to be a man 
of prayer, for there is no want of speak- 
ing and writing and preaching and 
teaching and working, but there is 
need of the Holy Spirit to make all this 
effectual... .. ‘God has this week been 
impressing much upon me the way of 
redeeming time for prayer by learning 
to pray while walking from place to 
place.” Wecan all learn thus to com- 
mune with Christ. 


Is not what is to be found in that com- 





munion worth all that it costs ? 








(Lesson for Nov. 4) 











Te cherish and uphold the best traditions of family life 
has always been the : 


The Yout th's 
Companio 


&2 Issues for $1276 and extra free numbers. 


Some of the attractions provided for subscribers to the New 
Volume for 1907: 


250 Capital Stories 
—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life in the great 
ies by sik Compariion favorites,” 
Knapp, Ralph H. Barbour, Grace Richmond, C. A. Stephens and 
Holman F. Day; and a Historical Series, illustrative of life and 
times in America from colonial days to the close of the Civil War. 


Till the Doctor Comes 
Fifty-two articles on hygiene and onuicgeney treatment of the 
utmost service in the household. They tell how ill health may be 
avoided, suggest simple remedies for simple complaints, and pre- 
scribe the measures to be taken in serious cases while waiting 
for the physician. 
2000 One-Minute Stories 

The Companion is distinguished for the number and excel- 
lence of its sketches and stories which take not more than a 
minute to read. They are always new, always well told. 


Nature and Science 


In this department of the paper are noted every week dis- 
coveries in natural history, the progress invention, and 
important experiments in science. 
As much In the as would fill 400- 
Novels Sclence or Travel 
Illustrated Announcement for 1907 and Sample Copies of the Paper FREE. 


Every New Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this 
publication) with $1.75 for The ion for the fifty- 





two weeks of 1907 will receive — uaz 
All the issues of The Companion 
F for the remaining weeks of 1906. 
ree The Companion’s 12-color Four- 
Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 
$16,290.00 2 ca wigs te 


The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
scribers who get new subscriptions. Send for information. 


New -Year’s Double Numbers. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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